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Take the Um-Pa’s 
Out of Your Outdoor 
Band Performance 


OPORTIME 


BAND-ette FOLIO 
b 
ACTON OSTLING 


Designed to supply material appro 
priate for use at football games and 
other events. 


OTREE LIME 


BAND-ette FOLIO 
ACTON E. OSTLING 


Designed for use at parades, and at 


other outdoor events. 


HOW TIME 


BAND-ette FOLIO 
b 
ACTON E. OSTLING 


Containing music for five complete 

shows, ten marching routines “‘solo- 
group” performance, etc. 
EACH BAND-ette FOLIO is arranged for 
only SIX DIFFERENT parts; melody, first 
harmony part, second harmony part, 
countermelody, bass part and rhythm 
(drums). There are no woodwind embel- 
lishments; there are no afterbeats. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
CONDUCTOR 
lst PART IN Db (Melody) Piccolo 
lst PART in C (Melody) Flute 


lst PART in Bb (Melody) First Cornets 
Ist PART IN Bb—8 va. (Melody. 
one octave higher, except where 
it would go above High D, when 
it has been re-arranged) 
First Clarinets 
2nd PART IN Bb (First harmony 
part) Second Cornets 
2nd PART IN Bb—8 va. (First har- 
mony part one octave higher, 
except where arranged to corre- 
spond with the Ist Part—8 va. 
Second Clarinets 
3rd PART IN Eb (Second harmony 
part) Horns, Alto Saxophones, 
Alto Clarinets, Eb Clarinets 
3rd PART IN F (Second harmony 
part) Horns 
3rd PART IN Bb—Optional (Sec- 
ond harmony part. USE ONLY 
if needed to augment the 3rd 


Part in Eb) Third Cornets 
4th PART IN TREBLE CLEF 
(Countermelody) Baritones_ T.C., 


Tenor Saxophones, Bass Clarinets 
4th PART IN BASS CLEF (Counter- 


melody) Baritones B.C., 
Trombones 

5th PART (Bass part) Basses, 
Baritone Saxophones 

6th PART (Rhythm) Drums 
Bell dyre 


Price each part 40c 
Conductor $1.00 


Send for a FREE sampl 
BAND-ette arrangement of 
SEMPER FIDELIS to 


BELWIN, INC. 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE 
Long Island, N. Y. 








@:) ST.LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC J 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 





Master of Music Degree in 23 Fields 
Bachelor of Music Degree in 24 Fields 


Diploma in Opera Performance 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 


yj or further information write 


7801 Bonhomme Avenue 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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AMERICAN PRINTERS 


COMPLETE 
INEXPENSIVE 
SPEEDY 
EFFICIENT 


MAILING SERVICE 
for Results 


HIGH SPEED 


achieved by specially trained, 
efficient personnel. 


LOW COST 


assured by our uses of all the 
latest modern equipment. 


VOLUME OPERATION 


Capacity of ‘2 million pieces 
- ample for your require- 
ments whether they are large 


or small Pg 


ate 6 ong plates F I N E P L A N T S 
TO SERVE YOU 


mad?*irom your own list at the 
rate of 1,000 per day. Complete 
House Occupancy list by zones 
available without charge, if we 
do the mailing. 


419 W. Myrtle St. 
120 Villita St. 


SAN ANTONIO 
TEXAS 


TOP RESULTS 
with good looking mailing 
pieces sent by metered mail. 
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fine Arts, Texas Christian University, 
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prevalent postage for the year. 
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Change of Address 
Write Circulation Manager, Box 282. 
San Antonio 6, Texas, giving old and 
new addresses. Allow at least a month 
for change to become operative. 


NEWS ITEMS 

Items of News should be accounts of 
2vents that have recently happened. 
The Manuscript must be in the Edi- 
tor’s office forty-five to sixty days in 
advance of issue in which same is pub- 
lished. News classified as advertising 
can not be used. 


ARTICLES 
Articles are welcomed from all con- 
tributors. They should be well organ- 
ized, and typed in Manuscript form. 
Each article must be accompanied by 
a brief life sketch, and photograph of 
the writer. 
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YOU can build a far better 
horn section in your school 
band or orchestra if you'll 
follow the modern swing to 


ZALZER Bp 
FRENCH HORNS 


Progressive music educators from coast to 
coast agree on the swing to Zalzer Bb French 
horns. It's a practical and successful means of 
training beginners into competent and enthu- 
siastic performers. Records show that there has 
been steady improvement in the musical per- 
formance of every organization where the 
change to Zalzer Bb French horns has been 
made. Here are some of the reasons why: 


1 The ZALZER Bb 
Horn is easier blow- 
ing, more responsive, 
more comfortable to 
play than the F Horn. 


2 The beginner more 
quickly develops a 
good embouchure on 
Bb Horn and more eas- 
ily maintains it. 

3 Tonal production is 
easier and more reli- 
able than with F Horn 
4 The more brilliant 
Bb Horn tone carries 
better, is more clearly 
heard whether in solo 
or large ensembles 


both indoors and in 
the open. 


5 Not only is it more 
effective musically, the 
Bb Horn is actually fun 
to play—an important 
factor to consider 
when you're dealing 
with young musicians. 


6 Zalzer Bb Horns 
are built from brass of 
special formula and 
temper—very thin, ex- 
tremely resonant—de- 
signed in a compact, 
easily handled model 
that makes playing 
truly a pleasure. 


FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION ON NEW 
SIMPLIFIED FRENCH HORN TEACHING METHODS 


as outlined by leading school publi- 
cations—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
With these methods and the new 
Zalzer Bd French Horn it is possible 
for you to build up—quickly and 
easily—a better horn section in your 
school band or orchestra. 


U ise FRED GRETSCH MFG. CO., Dept. 
| 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 

Rush me your detailed information 
on Simplified Teaching Methods for 
Zalzer Bb French Horns together 
with a list of horn prices. 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Appreciate Articles 

“Dr. Robert Stevenson’s article on 
‘The Tragedy of Poor Instruction’ in 
the July issue of your magazine ex- 
presses the views of so many dis- 
traught teachers of music, and does so 
with such aptitude and clearness, that 
I should like to ask if additional copies 
of this article could be had. I would 
be willing to pay for a hundred of 
these copies at least so that I could 
distribute them to the parents of my 
students. 

“T have advocated fees which are in 
accordance with the views expressed, 
and will continue to insist that the 
musician, as well as the lawyer and 
doctor, should be adequately paid for 
any service rendered. But the lone music 
teacher is often accused of expressing 
only his own views, whereas an 
article such as this by an eminent 
authority would certainly help to prove 
that the most outstanding teachers and 
educators are also in accordance with 
such ideas.”—Roy De Wolfe, De Wolfe 
Music Studios, Dimmitt, Texas. 

(Extra copies of Southwestern Mu- 
cian are 35c each, or 100 for $25 plus 
postage.—Editor.) 





“I enjoy my issues of the South- 
western Musician—and never fail to 
find inspiration in at least one article. 
I was very much interested in the 
article by Ejnar Krantz on fingering 
technique which you published last 
March.”’— Myrill Rabb, Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 


“As a reader of your magazine for 
a number of years and recipient of 
many beneficial ideas from your 
articles, I think it is high time that I 
express a word of appreciation to you. 
Southwestern Musician was introduced 
to me by Dr. Leo Podolsky under whom 
I have studied for about six years. I 
did not dream it would be such an 
interesting magazine, but felt that 
what Dr. Podolsky recommended would 
be all right . . . I read with interest 
the recent article concerning him.”— 
Mrs. Glenn Vollmer, Bryan, Ohio. 

(Bryan is a city of 6,000 persons, 
and Mrs. Vollmer has taught piano 
there for about 26 years. Assisted by 
Mrs. John Hartman, saxophonist, she 
recently presented several of her pupils 
in a piano recital at the local high 
school auditorium.—Editor) 


Situation Clearly Stated 

“T read with great interest your edi- 
torial in the June issue of South- 
western Musician. In a masterly and 
concise way it states so clearly a situ- 
ation unfortunately too prevalent in 
administrative branches of education. I 
am enclosing a check for several copies 
of your June Issue. One I wish to send 
to the editors of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors; Bulle- 
tin, together with copies of letter and 
note I sent to the Chairman of the 








ISABEL SCIONTI 


B.M.; M.M.; MUS. D. 
CONCERT PIANIST - TEACHER 
DENTON, TEXAS 


Uncanny” 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse 











cCMusical CArts 


Conservatory 


(incorporated) 


Gladys M. Glenn 
M. Mus., M. A., Mus. D., President 
1710 Tyler 
Amarillo, Texas 


Fall Term Open Sept. 4th 
MUSIC — DANCING 
SPEECH 
Faculty of 20 graduate 
specialists 
+++ 


Guest artist instructors make 
periodic visits in fall, spring, 


summer. 
Dr. Walter Stults, Voice 
June 1952 
Dr. Leo Podolsky, piano June 1952 
Dr. Eric Sorantin, violin... June 1952 


Member Texas Ass’n Music Schools 
tate Dept. of Education 
Approved for GI training 




















Stanbury YEAR YEAR 






FITTING SYSTEM 


Gives You Better 


BAND 
UNIFORMS 


®@ Conveniently tailored uniforms 
that fit each years’ new band 
group without expensive alter- 
ations. 

@ Smartly styled and designed to 
fit your ideas. 

@ Best quality materials and tai- 
loring sized and fit by our 
exclusive YEAR-TO-YEAR 
SYSTEM give LOW UPKEEP 
COosTs. 

@ LONGER WEAR and easier re- 
fitting year after year. 

@ LOWER COST per year of wear. 


FREE PLANNING HELP 


Don’t Miss Learning About 
This Revolutionary New Improvement 


Before ordering new or replacement uniforms for 
your band be sure to get all the details of the 
Stanbury Uniform. Learn how these convention- 
ally tailored uniforms can be refitted, to your 
band each succeeding year without loss of style, 
beauty, and without expensive alterations. 


AVAILABLE IN WOOLEN and COTTON FABRICS, 
in your choice of styles. No obligation when you 
ask us to help you plan your next order. 








STANBURY & COMPANY 


720 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Letters e e « (Continued from page 2) 
Board of Trustees of our College. . 

“A preacher of a large church in 
our town, a member of the’ Board, 
wrote me commending my action, and 
on meeting me later, he asked: ‘What 
can I do?’ We can do what you have 
done: speak the truth freely. 

“The dismissal matter in our school 
affected me personally in no way. It 
was sad to find cclleagues too afraid 
to have made any effort to notice 
treatment offered other colleagues of 
many years standing. Thank you again 
for fine understanding and for express- 
ing it so well.”—James Reistrup, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

(Mr. Reistrup is author of article, 
“Only A Disciplined Student Becomes 
An Artist,” which appeared in the No- 
vember 1949 issue of Southwestern 
Musician.—Editor) 


Attends Choral School 

“T have just returned from Denver 
University where I attended the 
Christiansen Choral School. I received 
a diploma in choral conducting and felt 
it quite an honor to be under the 
supervision of F. Melius Christiansen as 
well as his son, Paul J. Christiansen. .. 
The class of 65 gave a concert in the 
chapel on the University campus, sing- 
ing compositions and arrangements of 
the Christiansens. While at the Uni- 
versity, I had the opportunity to study 
voice under Roger Fee and enjoyed 
working with him very much.”—Mrs. 
Esther R. Trulson, San Antonio, Texas. 


Wins Award 
“Here is a news item for you: I have 
won in the Piano Class, also a special 
award in the N. C. Composers Contest 
for 1951.”—Clemon May Brown, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
s 


National Federation 

Announcement of the winners of 
five of the traditional scholarships 
given annually by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs has been made by 
the new National president of the 
Federation, Mrs. Ada Holding Miller of 
Providence, Rhode Island. Winner of 
the $1,000 Stillman Kelley award was 
Kathryn Simpson, 14-year-old pianist 
of Red Wing, Minnesota. Beverly 
Phillips, 16-year-old pianist, was one 
of the runners-up. The scholarship is 
open to young musicians in all classi- 
fications. It rotates by regions, and 
this year there were 17 entrants from 
seven states of the Western region. 

The Federation’s three traditional 
scholarship awards at the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan 
went to Mary Anthony Cox, 19-year- 
old Montgomery, Alabama, pianist; 
Judith Mac Corquodale, 15-year-old, of 
Winnetka, Illinois, also a pianist; and 
Michael Senturia, 14-year-old, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., an oboist. 

The winner of the full scholarship 
given annually by the Federation at 
Transylvania Music Camp, Brevard, 
North Carolina, was 17-year-old Nancy 
Speed of Chattanooga, a violinist. 
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EASIEST TO PLAY... 


et dal 


The Leblanc bass clarinet is completely different — 

the only bass as dependable and easy to play as an ordinary 
Bb soprano. For the Leblanc has no register key 

linkage either to the lower joint or neckpipe. There is 

no extra connection key to become broken or bent, 

no holes to be lined up at the neck joint. The Leblanc bass 
clarinet can be played comfortably even in side 

position. Most important of all is the beautiful flow 

of tone... the natural, easy lay of the keys 

(even for small hands!) ... the wonderful feeling of 


confidence only the Leblanc can give you! 


= LEBLANC 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET “B” — TELLS THE COMPLETE STORY 
OF THESE OUTSTANDING LEBLANC BASS CLARINET FEATURES: 
Power forged keys @ Finest Mozambique grenadilla © Precision-fit, no- 
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cork neck joint © Harmonic speaker aperture does away with special 
fingerings © All posts wood-mounted to prevent binding ® No register 
key linkage impedes clean, crisp action of D key © Separate post mount- 
ing for balanced action © Bigger volume middle register © No special 
mechanism to trill F#/G# © No “wall” or break between registers. 


OEE Ee a ee G. LEBLANC COMPANY, KENOSHA, WIS. EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
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COMING EVENTS... 


Brilliant Concerts Scheduled 

The Austin Symphony Orchestra So- 
ciety has announced nine brilliant con- 
certs scheduled for its forthcoming 
subscription series. On October 15, the 
concert version of “Tosca” will feature 
Carolyn Long, soprano, Louis Roney, 
tenor; Michael Rhodes, baritone, and 
the Austin Symphony Chorus with 
Conrad Fath directing. On November 5, 
Monte Hill Davis, pianist and state- 
wide contest winner, will give a con- 
cert, followed by an orchestral concert 
on November 19. December 10 will 
feature Pianist Sigi Weissenberg, and 
January 14, Yehudi Menuhin, violinst. 
During February and March, Walter 
Cassel, Ezra Rachlin, and Dorothy 
Kirsten will be guest performers. 

Ezra Rachlin is musical director of 
the Symphony. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 

Next month, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra is going back to Worcester, Mass., 
for the eighth time to participate in 
the ninety-second Worcester Music 
Festival. Eugene Ormandy will lead 
three of its concerts and Alexander 
Hilsberg will lead the request program 
and young people’s concert. The 300- 
voice Festival Chorus will sing in two 
of the orchestral programs and it will 
be the star of the performance of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” that Boris 
Goldovsky will lead, with Mack Harrell 
singing the title part. October 22 and 
27 are the Festival dates. 





“PICNIC BOUND” 

Music students of Aspen Institute, 
Aspen, Colo., on way to all school 
picnic. Picture contributed by Carol 
Truax, executive director of Institute. 


CARL FRIEDBERG AWARD 

The Carl Friedberg Alumni Associ- 
ation has awarded two scholarships 
for study with Carl Friedberg during 
the 1951-52 season. Winners are Betty 
June Cooper of Great Falls, Montana, 
and Aldona Kapalaite, Lithuanian born 
pianist. 
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For Parades, Pepfests, Football Games... 


TED MESANG March Book No. 2 


Here’s the big hit for your band for Fall the band 
will like it . . . the school will like it. . . YOU'LL like it. It’s 
big enough for college bands— it’s easy enough for average 
bands. Use the Ted Mesang March Book No. 2 this Fall! 


set Pad 4. Schmitt Musee Ca. 
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THE GREAT MUSIC STORE OF THE NORTHWEST 


Cornet Part &8 South Tenth St. « 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Why So Many Prefer To Buy Music 
At Gamble’s 


The atmosphere of personal service, of interested and atten- 
tive concern for your music problem, that percade the Gamble 
Store is an atmosphere which cannot be produced artificially 
You find it here BECAUSE the principle upon which this 
business has been building for 40 years is—’’The Customer's 
Welfare, First, Last and All the Time.” 
GAMBLE’S SERVICE .. . gives you 

MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS 

MUSIC WHEN YOU NEED IT 

MUSIC ON APPROVAL — Not seasonal selections 
bound in books . . . but music, both old and new, selected 


from our large comprehensive stock to suit YOUR INDI- 
VIDUAL NEED. 







































































lf you have not received our latest Band Bulletin on ‘“What’s New,”’ 


write for one . you'll be surprised! 


Gamble Hinged Music Company 


Chicago 4 
































BOOKS ON 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By R. D. 
Darrell. G. Schirmer, Inc. $6. 


Schirmer’s Guide to 


Here is a volume that cannot be 
easily passed up by the music-lover, 
musicologist, student, or teacher of 
music who is fortunate enough to 
glance through its pages. A reference 
key and illuminating guide to music, 
the Guide has been expressly organized 
and annotated to enhance its practical 
usefulness for the general listening and 
reading public. 

For anyone wanting information on 
any musical subject or personlity, this 
practical work is designed for an easy- 
to-use reference tool. In addition, it is 
an exciting, enticing way for everyone 
to explore the wide, inviting world of 
musical literature. 

The Guide is designed to provide 
maximum information in minimum 
space—400 pages in all—arranged in 
convenient self-indexed dictionary style 
with combined subject and author en- 
tries copiously annotated. At a glance, 
the index will tell you: (1) what books 
are available on every musical subject; 
(2) full details on each book; and (3) 


CONDUCTING AN AMATEUR OR- 
CHESTRA. By Malcolm Holmes. Harv- 
ard University Press. $2.50. 

An excellent handbook for conductors 
of amateur orchestras. Choral conduc- 
tors, as well, will profit from the valu- 
able suggestions. 

The author does not generalize, but 
goes into specific examples and proce- 
dures for meeting problems in this 
field. 

Organization, materials, program se- 
lection, technic, rehearsals and concerts 
are lucidly discussed. Suggestions of 
the author are as applicable to the sec- 
ondary orchestra as to Holmes’ own or- 
chestra at Harvard. An appendix of 
repertoires prévides valuable sugges- 
tions in program building. 





PIANO WORKS OF CLAUDE 
DEBUSSY. By E. Robert Schmitz. 
Duell, Sloane and Pearce, N. Y. $5. 
It is a moving experience to look 
over this volume and sense the tribute 
of devotion and respect given by one 
great Frenchman to another. Robert 
Schmitz was very close to Debussy in 
both a personal and professional way. 





how to expand your musical horizons. No one except Schmitz could have pos- 
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Arranged by Vernon 
Hughes and Sheehan 


take on a new 
} by either 
. Special piano accompaniments 


some seldom heard 


The carols may be sung 


provided for the majority of the carols enhance the beauty. Stunning effects 


suggestions are provided. 


And there’s another way to use these descants—let the audience participate; 
they'll love it! Use these settings on your program—they will add zest, 
interest and color 
50 Cents 
if ° ‘y Arranged by Vernon, 
Hescants on Christmas Carols en a ae 
Familiar carols with some of the loveliest descants you've ever heard! 
Arrangements are for the mixed or two-part treble group. 
25 Cents 


For complete contents see our catalog. 
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sibly written a work more comprehen- 
sive and with a more crystal clear 
understanding of the great master- 
composer. 

The work is divided into sections: 
(1) Debussy’s life and style, and (2) 
Analysis of his music. 


SOURCE READINGS IN MUSIC HIS- 
TORY FROM CLASSICAL ANTIQU- 
ITY THROUGH THE ROMANTIC 
ERA. Selected and Annotated by Oliver 
Strunk. W. W. Norton. $8.50. 

This is an authentic documentation of 
the position of music in the history 
of Western civilization. Eighteen chap- 
ters are placed in related period group- 
ings. 

From the standpoint of selection, 
translation, and editorial annotations 
this anthology is said by many music- 
ologists to be “without parallel” in any 
language. It is scholarly and encyclo- 
pedic in scope, beautifully arranged and 
written. 


A HISTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS IN SLIDES. By Leonard B. 
Meyer. Dr. Julius Rosenthal Art Slides, 
5230 Kinbark Avenue, Chicago. 

The set of slides described here 
covers European instruments from the 
Middle Ages through the 19th Century. 
The pamphlet containing 27 pages for 
visual aid lists 212 slides. Selected rec- 
ordings illustrating the tone quality of 
the instrument shown accompanies the 
slides. A real need for libraries and 
schools is met in this work. 

: 


HIGHLANDER MUSIC 


The next Highlander Music Festival, 
sponsored for the past six years by 
the Highland Park Public School of 
Dallas, has been scheduled for March 
19-21, 1953. The change from an an- 
nual to a bienniel Festival has been 
made for two major reasons: (1) to 
continue a worthy contribution to the 
cause of music education in the South- 
west and (2) to afford a better 
balanced music program for the local 
schools and community. 

Maintaining the high level reached 
by former festivals requires increasing 
amounts of time and attention on the 
part of the music faculty of the spon- 
soring schools. Fewer and better festi- 
vals will be the goal. Such a plan will 
permit more emphasis on such local 
interests as the school operetta and 
creative music and will provide op- 
portunity for local students to have 
the experience of making trips to out- 
of-town music meetings and programs. 


CONCERT AT CHAUTAUQUA 

One of the most frequently played 
of Howard Hanson’s symphonies, the 
“Romantic” (Symphony No. 2), was 
performed recently by the Chautauqua 
Symphony Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Franco Autori at the Chau- 
tauqua Festival. Dr. Hanson, who has 
had many works published by Carl 
Fischer, is director of the Eastman 
school of Music. 
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I have just returned from a thrilling 
experience . . . watching Thor John- 
son, conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, work for three days 
with the National Intercollegiate Band. 
This band, sponsored by Kappa Kappa 
Psi and Tau Beta Sigma, national hon- 
orary band fraternities, was assembled 
from recommendations of directors of 
35 of our outstanding college bands, 
and is as nearly an “All-American” 
college band as could probably be put 
together. 

Dr. F. Lee Bowling of Colorado 
Springs was the Organizational Direc- 
tor as he has been since its inception 
and he did a fine job of selecting a 
band of about 110 pieces with com- 
plete instrumentation. 

The impact of Thor Johnson’s mu- 
sicianship and personality on the band 
was tremendous. He has a knack for 
working with young people which is 
amazing. Never once did he lose his 


FORWARD 
WITH 


BANHSMEN 


By Donald I. Moore 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 


patience or raise his voice, never did 
he “bawl out” anyone or embarrass 
anyone. His criticism was always con- 
structive and encouraging, and his 
leadership inspirational. Never did he 
allow the music to become common- 
place, nor cease to create enthusiasm 
for artistic playing. He “lived” every 
note of music throughout the three 
days of rehearsal and concerts, and 
translated this vitality to the players 
in such a way that they were hardly 
aware of the passage of time in re- 
hearsal. 

That an artist of the eminence of 
Dr. Johnson should devote his time 
and energy (and he told this writer 
that he had never worked as hard in 
three days in his whole life!) to a 
band demonstrates his high regard for 
this medium of musical expression. As 
he often remarked, “good music, well- 
played, needs no apology”. He has 
been associated with bands during the 





war, and understands its possibilities 
thoroughly. At the close of one gor- 
geous passage for brasses, he remarked 
with feeling, “I’ll never be satisfied 


with strings again!” 

The program consisted of a fine 
setting of Handel’s “Water Music,” 
the Grainger “Lincolnshire Posey,” 
probably one of the truly great ex- 
amples of expression through the 
wind band medium, Wagner’s “Rien- 


zi” overture, a new arrangement of the 
final movement of Respighi’s “Pines 
of Rome” (Pines of the Appian Way), 
an excerpt from Verdi’s “Rigoletto” 
with vocal duet, two movements of 
Carlos Chavez’s “Toccata for Percus- 
sion Instruments,” and several Sousa 
marches which Dr. Johnson did not 
conduct, but spaced throughout the 
program to give himself an opportunity 
to rest. 

Dr. Johnson had high praise for the 
young people who made up the band, 
saying that their achievements in so 
short a space of rehearsals compared 
favorably with many 
groups. 

The people of Bloomington, Indiana, 
where the first concert was held, and 
Indianapolis, site of the second, were 
enthusiastic in their response to the 
band. Both audiences were large, prov- 
ing—as Dr. Johnson pointed out—that 
the band is the medium of music for 
two-thirds of the people of our na- 
tion. He scorned the “social set’? who 


professional 
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The Best Band News of the Year ! 


Two New Rodgers and Hammerstein Band Selections 





THE KING AND I 


Compiled and transcribed by 
ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT 


A concert - size selection with all 
the “hit’’ songs from this latest 
| Rodgers and Hammerstein triumph. 


| It contains all the important melodies: | WHIS- | | 
| TLE A HAPPY TUNE, WE KISS IN A SHADOW, | | 
HELLO YOUNG LOVERS, MARCH OF THE || 
SIAMESE CHILDREN, SHALL WE DANCE, etc. | | 


] [ 


| 
i} 
| 





Duration: 10 Minutes 
| Standerd Band $6.50 Symphonic Band $9.00 || Standard Band 
Conductor 1.00 Extra Parts .40 Conductor 


4| 





which come to mind automatically 
GRAND NIGHT FOR SINGING, IT MIGHT AS 
WELL BE SPRING and ALL | OWE IOWAY. 


HIGHLIGHTS fromSTATE FAIR 


| Compiled and transcribed by | 
| PAUL YODER | 
| 
| 


An octavo-size selection of the eternally refresh- 
ing melodies from this prize winning picture 
score. In this short medley are all the tunes 


IT’S A 


Duration: 4:15 Minutes 
$2.50 Symphonic Band $4.00 
50 Extra Parts .30 


Write for our Thematic Catalogue of ‘‘Musical Show Selections For Band” 


WILLIAMSON MUSIC, 


RKO BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


INC. 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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OF 


National Federation 

Elects Offietrs 
Four Southwesterners have been 
elected to serve as officers for the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs for 
the year 1951-52. They are Mrs. Fred 
Gillette, of Fort Worth, national 
treasurer; Mrs. R. E. Wendland of 
Temple, Young Artist Auditions Chair- 
man; Mrs. Bard Paul of Dallas, Na- 
tional Chairman of Library Research, 
and Dr. Lena Milam of Beaumont, Na- 
tional Junior Counselor, whose election 
places her on the National Board of 
Directors. This is a new Biennium for 
the National Board, according to word 
received from Doctor Milam, and Board 
members are currently kept busy set- 
ting up the new committees for the 
meeting to be held in Hot Springs, 

Aranksas September 17-19. 

Many Countries 

Represented 

Thirty-three states and eleven coun- 
tries were represented in the student 
group that reported for the ninth 
session of the Berkshire Music Center 
at Tanglewood, where the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s summer school annu- 
ally is held. Some 364 students were 
accepted for six weeks of study “on 
an advanced level through experience 
in actual music performance.” The 
school is held in connection with the 
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Writer Joins Staff 


New member of the San Antonio Music 
Company staff is William “Bill” Erlandson, 
son of Ray Erlandson, president of the firm. 
A former journalism student of Trinity Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago, Bill 
has since combined writing with research in 
the fields of modern and popular music and 
his occasional radio programs on origin of 
popular music and ragtime have caught the 
interest of Southwest musicians and first- 
edition phonograph record enthusiasts. 


Bill is well kaown in newspaper circles 
for his excellent work during the past six 
years as reporter and staff writer for the 
San Antonio Express and Evening News. 





THERE'S A 





TREASURE HOUSE 
OF BAND MUSIC 





in the 








annual Berkshire Festival which was 
opened in July by the Boston orchestra. 

A southwestern student musician at- 
tending the session was Leopold La- 
Fosse, violinst, of San Antonio. Nine 
of the students came from Canada, 
four from Israel, two each from 
Holland and Cuba, and one each from 
Norway, Italy, Egypt, Brazil, Mexico 
and Switzerland. Eighty-eight students 
represented New York State, including 
50 from New York City. Forty-six 
came from Massachusetts, forty from 
Pennyslvania, twenty-nine from Illinois, 
and fifteen from Ohio. 





Piano Teachers 
Hold Convention 


The four-day International Piano 
Teachers Association Convention, held 
recently in New York City, was headed 
by Robert Whitford of Erie, Pennsylva- 
nia, president and founder of the 
organization. Whitford’s opening ad- 
dress, “The New Movement in Music 
Education,” pointed out the progressive 
and modern trend of music teaching 
and the important role the I.P.T.A. 
teacher plays in the constant evolution 
of music education. 

Lectures during the convention were 
given by Mrs. Dorothy Adams Miller, 
Chicago; Harrison T. Meserole, Silver 
Spring, Maryland; Eunice M. Kiley, 


(Continued on page 30) 


Jerome hern 
Concert Band Folio 


Transcribed by PAUL YODER 


Here is a Band Folio keyed to all the demands of modern band programming: 


@ Every melody is top-drawer Jerome Kern 


@ There is maximum usefulness, with compositions to meet every mood and tempo 


@ The transcriptions are fairly simple without being naive 


| 
@ All important solos are cross-cued to meet any contingency 


Performed with a reasonable degree of accuracy and taste, these compositions will give a full-bodied, rich 
sound and professional sounding musical ideas. 


WHO 


THE WAY YOU LOOK TONIGHT (Clarinet Solo) 


MAKE BELIEVE 


SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES (Cornet or Trumpet Solo) 
Conductor $1.00 


Contents: 


I'VE TOLD EV’RY LITTLE STAR 


THEY DIDN’T BELIEVE ME (Trombone or Baritone Solo) 


LOOK FOR THE SILVER LINING 


Send for a specimen cornet part 


THE SONG IS YOU 
Parts, each .60 


T. B. HARMS COMPANY 


RKO BUILDING — ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


NEW YORK- 20, N. Y. 
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MICROGROOVE 
MUSIC 


George Anson 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth 


BACH: Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 
in D minor coupled with 

BACH: Toceatas in D major and C 
minor. Fernando Valenti, harpsi- 
chordist. ALLEGRO AL 105. 

BEETHOVEN: Choral Fantasy in C 
major, Op. 80, for piano, chorus and 
orchestra. Friedrich Wuehrer, pian- 
ist, with the Akademie Kammerchor 
and Vienna Symphony conducted by 
Clemens Krauss. Vox LP 6480. 

BEETHOVEN: Quartet in B flat, Op. 
130. Pascal String Quartet. Concert 
Hall LP 1210. 

DUFAY: Secular Works. Pro Musica 
Antiqua conducted by Safford Cape. 
Elaine Music Shop EMS 206. 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 102 in B flat 
major coupled with 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 97 in C ma- 
jor. Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Hermann Scherchen. 
Westminster WL 5062 . 

MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 27 in B 
flat, K. 595. Andor Foldes, pianist, 
with Pro Musica Orchestra conduct- 
ed by Arthur Goldschmidt coupled 
with 

MOZART: Variations on Unser Dum- 
mer Poebel Meint, K. 455. Andor 
Foldes, pianist. Vox 6810. 

SCHUBERT: Quintet in A major, Op. 
114 (“The Trout’). Paul Badura— 
Skoda, pianist, with the Vienna Con- 
cert House Quintet. Westminster WL 
5025. 

A PROGRAM of SPANISH SONGS. 
Conchita Supervia with Frank Mar- 
shall at the piano. Decca DL 7510. 

VARESE: Complete Works, Volume I. 
New York Wind Ensemble, and the 
Juilliard Percussion Orchestra con- 
ducted by Frederic Walman, and 
Rene Le Roy, flutist. Elaine Music 
Shop LP 401. 

WALTON: Concerto for Violin (1939). 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist, with Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by 
William Walton coupled with 

VIEUXTEMPS: Concerto No. 5 in A 
minor, Op. 37. Jascha Heifetz, vio- 
linist, with London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Malcolm Sar- 
gent. RCA Victor LM 1121. 


* 
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(Continued from page 7) 


Bowling Trophy, awarded biennially 
to the college band which makes the 
greatest contribution to the National 
Intercollegiate Band, based on mem- 
bership in the band, distance travelled, 
and quality of individual performance, 
was won this year by the Baylor Uni- 
versity Golden Wave Band, which had 
seven members in the band. 
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The Whittle Music Company offers a com- 
plete service to musicians and music lovers of the 


Southwest. Whatever your choice of musical in- 
struments, you will find the highest quality and 
widest selection at Whittle’s. Our staff has years 
of experience to back their recommendations. You 
will enjoy discussing your music problem with them. 
Whittle’s has for years provided band and orches- 
tra equipment all over the Southwest and our stock 
of sheet music for all types of performance is un- 
excelled. 


Come in and visit Whittle’s, for your conveni- 
ience it's the Southwest's most complete music house 


Whittle music co. 


The Southwest's most complete music house 


1108 Elm St. Dallas 
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SHEET MUSIC StRVICE! 


* Order your every sheet music need from the Oldest and 
Largest Music Store in the Southwest! 


* Your order will be filled promptly, and shipped day re- 
ceived! 


* Use coupon below for free catalogs now available. 


Home of Steinway, Hammond, Conn and Other Great Names in Music 


San Antonio Music Co. 


316 West Commerce Street = = “= *& Garfield 1331 





“Sixty Years of Dependable Service” 
San Antonio, Texas 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGS 
( ) Vocal ( ) Piano ( ) Violin ( ) Instrumental 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: 
CITY: 



































Martin Freres smooth, even scale 
makes “doubling” a penny 
pArrange trial at your dealer’s t 
day, or write for complete rit 
Freres catalog—showing Bb clar i. 
nets, alto and b 









clarinet, 
and English 
Sole distributors © - 
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PRESSER presents - 


TODAY’S FOREMOST BAND COLLECTIONS 
TWENTY CHORALES A Chorale Prelude and a Fugue 


by Johann Sebastian Bach, orranged and edited by Russell V. Morgan and 
Harry F. Clarke. For Band, Woodwind and Brass Instruments, and their 
combinations. 


IDEAL FOR DEVELOPING ACCURATE INTONATION AND GOOD 
MUSICIANSHIP 


An impressive collection of works by one of the supreme composers of 
all time! School groups will find the study of these immortal chorales 
of Bach superlatively fine for developing a perfect band and ensemble. 
The very charm and interest of these pieces lie in the necessity for 
careful performance. Yet, the more difficult of the chorales lie well 
within the capabilities of the less matured ensembles. 

The Conductor-Piano Book gives directions for artistically performing 
the chorales, suggestions for balance, interpretation of the chorales, and 
also examples of various types of ensembles. This book offers excellent 
training in elementary score reading! 
Piano-Conductor’s Book (Cat. No.) 436-40044 $1.00 


ASSEMBLY BAND BOOK 
compiled and arranged by Philip Gordon 


SHOW OFF YOUR BAND TO ITS BEST ADVANTAGE! 


The best collection for the beginning band! Simple, harmonious and 
instructive! Fifteen excellent little pieces playable by any band having 
had only one term of instruction. Think of it! 

This series answers the demand for a much-needed elementary band 
book. Important fingering marks shown! Breathing marks indicated! 
A very interesting table of contents! Designed to inspire the greatest 
interest on the part of young musicians. Full instrumentation! 
Piano-Conductor's Book (Cat. No.) 415-41000 .60 Other Parts 40 


ALL-CLASSIC BAND BOOK arranged by Erik Leidzen 


IN THIS COLLECTION MR. LEIDZEN HAS GIVEN YOU A SELECTION 
OF PIECES WITH TREMENDOUS PROGRAM APPEAL. 


Unquestionably the FINEST introduction available to easy classics! For 
young school bands! Sixteen short compositions! All easy to play! 
The arrangements have been confined within the playing capabilities of 
the first year band! Care has been taken to introduce as many phases 
as possible to give students experience and to familiarize them with 
signs, symbols and procedures they will encounter as they progress. 
Different styles of playing, such as staccato, legato, soft-tonguing, etc. 
are introduced. Special attention has been given to percussion parts. 
Full instrumentation is available. Cross cueing make this collection an 
ideal one for groups that do not have full instrumentation! 
Piano-Conductor’s Book (Cat. No.) 415-41000.. .60 Other Parts. .40 


Other Parts ..60 


Send for additional information on above collections to: Dept. SWM-9-51 


Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 











Dedicated to Training Church Music Leadership 


SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 


J. Campbell Wray, Director 


SOUTHWESTERN BAPTIST SEMINARY 


Dr. E. D. Head, President 


FORT WORTH. TEXAS 





Degrees Offered: 
ities of Sacred Music Master of Sacred Music 
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Of all the seasons, Fall is the most challenging of the year. For Teacher and Student, it’s a 


for ingenuity and inspiration. It's a time for reflection, too—but only that kind of reflection free from regret 





beginnizg and a reunion, a time 


ver mistakes in the 


past. There's so much to be accomplished in the future, in way,that can be done much better than the year befor 


IMPLICATIONS IN THE BACK-TO-SCHOOL MOVEMENT 
(Editorial) 
H. Grady Harlan 


This month of the year brings to my 
memory the fact that, as a small boy, 
I shrank in to gloom at the thought 
of going to school. To me, it meant 
the breaking of home relations and 
the daily routine of play. Moreover, 
this inner resistance to school at- 
tendance was not completely overcome 
until I was orientated as a freshman 
in high school. On the other hand, one 
of my brothers was thrilled at the idea 
of going to school. I well remember 
the morning he was to begin his school 
career as a little boy of seven. He not 
only awakened himself at an early 
hour, but aroused all other members 
of the family with repeated exclama- 
tions of “Hallelujah, I’m going to 
school.” Through the years, I have 
observed that these patterns of be- 
havior are still existent among chil- 
dren. Some like school and some do 
not; some do well in school and others 
do less well. 


This season of the year also brings 
mixed emotions to the hearts and 
minds of parents. For many parents 
it is a time of sacrificial expenditure 
of money, since clothing and other 
school essentials must be provided. As 
the years have passed, this condition 
has not been improved with the in- 
crease of dollar income, for clothing 
for children now costs as much or more 
than adult clothing cost when I was 
a child. Sending children to school 
means that many parents have to 
assume the chores around the home 
which otherwise were managed by the 
boys and girls. In still other instances, 
it means the breaking of close home 
ties. In cases where both parents work 
away from home, however, school days 
afford release from parental responsi- 
bility during several hours of each 
day. But irrespective of the problems 


involved, one thought is prevalent in. 


the minds of all good parents: “I want 
my children to have a better chance in 
life than I have had.” 


While thinking in terms of our 
schools and the children who comprise 
their productive proportions, it seems 
highly appropriate that a forgotten 
group of citizens of each community 
be given just consideration. These are 
the taxpayers. Many of these citizens 
have never been blest with children; 
but they have to pay a higher tax than 
if they had been so blest. All taxpayers 
must pay an increment of tax suffi- 
cient to cover the hosts of parents 
who are not property owners and who, 
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in consequence, pay no school taxes. 
This is the American way and true 
Americans like this way of life. The 
people of the United States are credit- 
ed with possessing the most efficient 
system of public education known to 
the world. In the main the buildings 
and equipment are good; some are lav- 
ishly fine; only a few remain as sub- 
standard in quality. Tuition is free 
and, in general, textbooks are provided 
by the state. 

Furthermore, nearly all of our pub- 
lic schools are staffed by well-trained 
and well-paid teachers. These wonder- 
ful facilities cost a lot of money. Our 
taxpayers foot the bills. As a result, 
the children of poor parents have the 
same educational advantages as do 
the children of the wealthy. Therefore, 
let’s develop a greater appreciation of 
the taxpayer, for, while it is a privi- 
lege to be classed as a property owner, 
it is also a responsibility of increas- 
ing proportion. 

Teachers constitute the machinery of 
the school. They process the raw ma- 
terial, the children, into the finished 
citizen. Good manufacturers speak of 
their products with pride. Teachers 
should be able to speak equally en- 
thusiastically of their products, the citi- 
zens. When murder, immorality, thiev- 
ery, disrespect for law, and political 
corruption are so prevalent in our land, 
it is time for teachers, parents and 
community leaders to take personal 
and general stock. Teachers can’t do 
the job alone; but they can help or- 
ganize the parents in a national move- 
nent for the recapture of our 
sonal and national integrity. Not many 
of our teachers are communists; but 
we should not permit that a single one 
be connected with this un-American 
movement. In this wish to 


respect, I 


per- - 
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“ 


A young artist at an early age” 
would be a fitting title preceding the 
name of pretty, versatile Hellen Marie 
Bilbrey, pictured on this month’s cover. 
For when Hellen only eighteen 
years of age, she graduated from the 
Texas State College for Women with a 
B. S. Violin. When she 
nineteen, she graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma with a Master of 
Music in Violin. 

While a student at Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Hellen was concert- 
mistress of the College Orchestra. And 


was 


Degree in was 


just as if that weren’t enough to keep 


her busy, in addition to a 
schedule of regular study, she 
member of the Violin Trio, a 
with the Modern Choir, and 

with the Dallas Training 
conducted by 


rigorous 
was a 
violin 
soloist 
violinist 
Orchestra which 
Joseph Hawthorne. 
At the famed Juilliard 
Music in New York, he1 
nique took on additional 


was 


School of 
playing tech- 
polish. Some 
of her best professional work, she be- 
lieves, was as a member of the Okla- 
homa City Symphony 


Orchestra under 


direction of Victor Alessandro. 

Last year, Hellen was appointed as 
director of Vocal Music in the Public 
Schools at Walters, Oklahoma. This 


year, she is teaching violin and theory 
in the Mississippi Woman’s College at 
Hattiesburg, Her 
residence is in Lawton, Oklahoma. 


Mississippi. home 


VA 


‘ommend all Boards of Trustees who 
have attempted to outlaw teachers who 


hold communistic membership or such 
leaning. Such teachers have no right 
to even live in America, let alone 


njoy an American payroll. In my opin- 
ion, any college 
teacher, or employee 
proud of the privilege of 
anticommunistic oath. | 


prof ssor, public school 
should be 
signing the 


have no pa- 


state 





High School Mixed Chorus, Walters, Oklahoma, is conducted 


by Hellen Marie Bilbrey (on cover). Throughout the year, the 
group has received top ratings at both district and state contests. 



























































Children 

enjoy music more and learn 
musical skills faster 

with 


A SINGING 
SCHOOL 


BIRCHARD BASIC SERIES 


Providing an Eight-Point 
Program for Music Education 





1. Singing Experience 

2. Rhythmic Experience 

3. Development of Reading 
Skills 

4. Creative Experience 

5. Combined Singing and In- 
strumental Experience 

6. Appreciation 

7. Correlation with the General 
Curriculum 

8. Dramatic Experience 

3o0oks for Fach Grade, I-VIII «+ 


Two Combination Books, I-IV and 
I-VIII - Manuals for the Teacher « 


Piano Accompaniments 
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Ten albums of RCA Victor Records 
in either of two speeds, “78” or 
45", with singers from the Robert 
Shaw Chorale. 
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| JACOB EISENBERG 
Teacher of Piano 
Author of: 


| 
| 

Weight and Relaxation in Piano Playing’’ 
| Natural Technics in Piano Mastery” 























‘The Pianist’’ (Annotated Collection—23 
Compositions) 
“The New Hanon” 

| works on 
“Artistry in Piano Mastery” 














and other pedagogical 
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FOR THE LOVE OF TEACHING 


By MRS. SAMUEL C, SIMON 


President, Port Arthur Music Teachers 
Association 


To love was always foremost in the 
words spoken by our Supreme Teacher 

. to love God, to love Thy neighbor, 
to love little children. I believe no 
teacher can make a profession a suc- 
unless he or she loves the task 
being done. The teacher must be sin- 
cere, must be inspired with love of the 
work at hand—and must keep inspired. 

The first step that should be taken 
by the teacher to assure a child’s suc- 
cess, especially that of a young be- 
ginner, is to gain the child’s confidence 
and love. You must let the child know 
you are deeply concerned in all he is 
doing—that your whole thoughts are to 
develop his liking of music and to see 
to it that he plays well. 

We react to music in different ways, 
because each of us has a different 
heritage and background of environ- 
ment. These qualities are flowing chan- 
nels of expression that stimulate the 
individual traits of the artist within us. 

Basic principles of course are im- 
portant, but sometimes the child does 
not see it that way. Often his first 
thought is: “If I could only play just 
a little tune “of some kind!” So as we 
go along the necessary basic channels, 
let us at the same time study the 
child’s nature, to see what kind of tune 
he would like to play. The music of 
Bach, Brahms, Beethoven, and other 
great masters does not always guar- 
antee inspiration in the minds of some 
children. But whatever tunes we select 
for the child, they must be cheerful, 
beautiful or appealing, and to 
extent educational. 

There is no quicker way to stimulate 
a child’s imagination than by telling 
stories or drawing pictures. Afterward, 
we can play the piece for the child 
and see if he can discover the story in 
the tune. 

All children are sensitive to strong 
rhythm. They should be encouraged to 
demonstrate this. Variety of life gives 
zest as it is in music. Oftentimes chil- 
dren are quite original—surprisingly 
so, if given the opportunity to sing 
tunes, or to write and play them. Music 
has proved itself to be a powerful in- 
fluence in the life of a child. 


cess 


some 





As the young pupil progresses, en- ° 


courage him to perform—to be a part 
of the local church and school activi- 
ties. See that he does this by giving 
him small pieces to play now and then, 
saying, “We will keep this for Sunday 
School.” By all means, go to see your 
pupils perform. Encourage them in 
every performance accomplished. 

If our country is to be a great nation 
musically, we must educate everyone in 
America to love good music. Very 
young children are most susceptible to 
learning music, but if not trained early, 
it is oftentimes impossible later in life 
for them to enjoy a fine opera or music 
by the masters. 






oP ce a. 
“Music .. . a powerful influence in 
the life of a child.” 


We, the teachers, will have better pu- 
pils, more interested pupils, if we are 
sincere and progressive. We cannot 
hope to stimulate our young artists un- 
less we keep the fire of enthusiasm 
bright within ourselves. This can be 
done by constantly increasing our 
knowledge in study and practice, by 
constantly reading, attending fine con- 
certs, and by a daily endeavor to im- 
prove ourselves not only musically but 
spiritually. 

Love of pupil and love of profession 
are qualities that have always gone 
hand in hand with truly great teaching. 

— — 


Four Musicians Awarded 


Through the Scholarships Fund of 
the Wilson School of Music, Yakima, 
Washington, four gifted and serious 
young musicians of the school were 
awarded outstanding scholarships for 
summer study. Joan George, 15-year- 
old pianist of Richland, Washington, 
was awarded scholarship to attend the 
famed Music Academy of the West, at 
Santa Barbara, California. Gordon 
Fields, 16-year-old pianist of Naches, 
Washington, was awarded a scholar- 
ship to attend the Aspen Institute 
School of Music at Aspen, Colorado. 
Marshall Bline, 17-year-old pianist of 
Cowiche, and Carlisle Beery, 16-year- 
old pianist of Yakima, were each given 
scholarships to attend the University 
of Washington, Seattle. 
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Evening of Opera 

A summer feature of the Détroit 
Institute of Musical Art’s program of 
events was the “Evening of Opera” 
presenting students of Frederick A. 
Protheroe, at the Detroit Federation 
of Women’s Clubs Auditorium. 

Selections from several famous 
operas were performed during the eve- 
ning. Songs in the Garden Scene and 
the Duel Scene from “Faust” were 
sung by Charlotte McCray, Lynne Wal- 
ters, James Toy, Oswald Lewis, Van 
Papaeghem, and Richard Lofts. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SCHONBERG 


By Robert Stevenson 


When on July 13, 1951, there was 
taken from us Arnold Schonberg after 
lingering illness, the world of modern 
music lost one of its most controversial 
figures. As recently as January, 1951, 
he had been listed the third most potent 
musical force in the first half of the 
twentieth century by The Etude Music 
Magazine. In the poll instituted by 
The Etude in order to discover whom 
musicians the country over voted the 
most influential personalities in the 
world of music between 1900 and 1950, 
Schonberg took inferior place only to 
Debussy and Stravinsky. 

If “the verdict of a jury of leading 
composers, musicians, music educators 
and music journalists from all parts 
of the United States” means anything 
—and these were the authorities to 
whom the editor of The Etude appealed 
in order to discover the dozen most 
potent personalities in twentieth cen- 
tury music—then whether we ourselves 
admire his achievement or not, we still 
should make an intensive effort to 
fathom him because of his acknowl- 
edged historical importance. 

Schonberg was 76 at the time of his 
death; for a number of years he had 
lived in retirement in a Brentwood 
house he acquired shortly after coming 
to Los Angeles in 1934. From 1936 
until 1944 he taught as a professor at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. After becoming professor 
emeritus he still continued to take an 
active and helpful interest in music 
affairs at the University. His col- 
leagues in the UCLA music department 
realized the indebtedness of the Uni- 
versity to him. Recognizing his inter- 
est in the musical future of California 
they continued to seek his advice, 
insofar as he was able to think of Uni- 
versity affairs, up until the eve of his 
death. 

Teaching was but one aspect of his 
service to the music world, but it was 
an important one. He, like Hindemith, 
early in his career made teaching a 
part of his vocation. The roll of his 
distinguished pupils while he was still 
in Vienna includes such names as 
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One of five choirs of First Baptist 
Church, Atlanta, Georgia, the Cherub 
Choir is directed by Dr. Ray W. Smath- 
ers, a master craftsman of choirs. 
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Alban Berg and Anton Webern. His 
decade of teaching Berlin was also a 


fruitful period for the procession of 
students who had the privilege of 
studying with him. In the United 


States he developed several outstand- 
ing students, including Edwin Stein 
and Dika Newlin. But his roster of 
exceptional students has not been as 
great in this country as it might have 
been, simply because the numbers of 
students ready to profit from his ad- 
vanced teaching have been 
tionately much smaller than 
Europe who came to him. 
The word that has tagged his later 
style is “atonality.” The early works 
were written in a warm, emotional vein 
reminiscent of Richard Strauss and 
Wagner. Verklarte Nacht, which he 
wrote when he was only 25, exhales 
the fragrance of young love. Even the 
Gurrelieder—started immediately after 
“Transfigured Night,” but not finished 
until 1911—still bathes the hearer in 
sweet sounds. But between 1900 anJ 
1910 his style underwent a metamor- 
phosis. Without following all the con- 


propor- 
those in 


third 4) up a minor seventh 5) 
a perfect fourth 6) down a major 
seventh, The tone-row preferably should 
be longer than the one given here, but 
principles can be deduced from it. To 


dow n 


invert: start on the first note—then 
go down an augmented fourth to D 
flat—then up a major seventh to C 

then down a minor third to A—then 
down a minor seventh to B—and so on. 
To write the tone-row backwards (this 


process is called cancrizans) start with 
the last note in the tone-row, in this 
case, B natural. Then go next to B 
flat, then to E flat, then to F, then to 
D, then to C sharp, then to G. To 
write cancrizans inverted, start with 
the last note, analyze intervals, and 
use inverted intervals in constructing 
the new melody. 

To many this kind of 
bration seems acrid and profitless. 
the pupils of Schonberg 
allowei to try 
idiom until they 
mand of the traditional classic 
Parallel fifths and 
as wrong in his 


persons cere- 
But 
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atonal 
com- 
style. 


just 


were 
writing in an 
showed perfect 
octaves were 


harmony classes at 
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With keen insight and understanding, Professor Stevenson pays moving 


tribute to the memory of a 
little 


great composer 


much admired .. . but 


understood. 
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volutions of his style, we shall try to 
summarize in a few words just what 
the implications of Schonbergianism in 
its advanced state are. 

The idea of a tonic and of its at- 
tendant leading tone is banished. Com- 
plete equality exists between all the 
notes in the chromatic scale, which 
Schonberg for his purposes re-named 
the “‘twelve-tone” scale. The initial act 
of composition in the atonal idiom 
consists in taking an arbitrary number 
of notes—say ten—which are unrelated 
to each other in any conventional way. 
These notes can be picked out of thin 
air, as it were, provided that in suc- 
cession they do not call up to the 
hearer any ideas of tonic-dominant 
harmony. Widely disjunct skips of a 
type that are hard to vocalize best 
serve the atonalists’s purpose. 

Having chosen such a tone-row, the 
composer then sets about seeing the 
number of ways it can be integrated 
into a composition. Changes that can 
be rung on it consist in writing it 
backward, upside down, backward and 
upside down at the same time. An 
illustration will make clearer the pro- 
cess. Here is a tone-row: G up to C 
sharp, down to D, up to F, up to E 
flat, down to B flat, down to B natural. 
The successive intervals in this melody 
would be -1) up an augmented fourth 
2) down a major seventh 3) up a minor 


UCLA as 


they are anywhere else in 
a harmony class. The students who 
wanted to become anarchists in music 
received short shift. In reality his tone- 
row principles were intended for post 


graduates and not for beginners. But 
because sO many came to him in this 
country without any background his 
teachings fell on shallow soil, ani cor 
sequently bore little fruit. 

The comparative fruitlessness of his 
teaching resulted from the same inade- 
quate preparation which prevents a 
student who cannot play C-scale from 


getting anything out of a $50 lesson 
with Artur Schnabel on piano. The 
will to learn may be there, but the 
great master’s time is wasted where 
the will is not already mated with 
a long and concentrated preliminary 
period of study. When Mendelssohn 


shortly before his death was invited to 
come to Berlin as a “composer-in- 
residence” at the Prussian State Acade- 
my he turned down the _ invitation, 
because he said the musical results 
would be nil and complained that only 


a facade could be built without a 


corps of trained teachers giving pre- 
liminary instruction. 
Realizing the improverished back- 


ground of many students who sought 


him out, Schonberg tried to accom- 















Little is known in America of 


BAGPIPES AND 


the traditional 





By W. B. Moonie, Mus. Doc. 


music of Scotland. We 


are therefore grateful to Doctor Moonie, conductor and composer of Edinburgh, 


for contributing this sketch on the 


wistful loveliness of a must that seems to be aromatic of the very soil 


Scotland has a poor musical history. 
That this is so, may be the fault of her 
big sister, England, who ravaged the 
country frequently and no doubt de- 
stroyed a great deal of the works of 
music and art which may have existed 
at the time of the various acts of ag- 
gression. Scotland has had no period to 
compare with the glorious Elizabethan 
epoch of three hundred years ago which 
was one of the marvels of musical his- 
tory. 

Though not remaining so supreme in 
musical genius, England nevertheless 
maintained a steady flow of respectable 
output for two hundred years. She sank 
to her lowest degradation in mid-Vic- 
torian times. Since then, England has 
had a splendid revival and is now en- 
joying a vintage period of musical 
creation. 

But until the end of the nineteenth 
century, Scotland was a barren wilder- 
ness, musically speaking. Except for 
her folk music, abundant and lovely, 
Scotland contributed little to musical 
history. I might point out here that 
Scotland is by no means the only coun- 
try in the world to arrive on the mu- 
sical scene very late. Italy, France, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and England 
are the only countries whose art music 
stretches back to the Renaissance. 

When I deplore the absence of prepa- 
ration for the present age of music, I 
am actuated by the strong conviction 
that the musical idioms and the ma- 
terials available for them are very dif- 
ficult matters to handle without the 
strong foundations of a musical tradi- 
tion on which to build. The only foun- 
dation on which Scotland has to build 
are her vocal music and dance and pipe 
music. 

Her vocal music may be divided into 
two main categories: (1) Music of the 
Southern Scot, and (2) Music of the 
Gael. These are totally distinct in their 
very essence, and seem to breathe the 
life and times of two entirely different 
nations. For musical color, that of the 
Gael would seem to offer the greater 
opportunities as evidenced by Sir Gran- 
ville Bantock’s “Hebridean Symphony” 
in which he catches the atmosphere of 
the Western Isles with considerable 
vividness and success. 

The dance music of Scotland was 
principally designed for string instru- 
ments, notably for violin. It included 
the famous reels and strathspeys which 
are neither particularly Highland nor 
yet specially Lowland. The pipe music 
is mainly marital but frequently it is 
of a dirge-like character. 
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glamor US 


for the three-day 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


haunting beauty, the nostalgic 


— Editor 


It is a very significant fact that 
Scotland in Burns’ time was sadly lack- 
ing in musicians who could write decent 
accompaniments to the Scots songs. 
This poverty has endured to the pre- 
sent moment. It is plain truth to say 
not one really entirely charming and 
artistic volume of Scottish songs is to 
be found anywhere! If you desired a 
really valuable collection, you would 
have to get a competent musician to 
cull the songs, one by one, from all 
sorts of different collections. 

Of recent years, certain ultra-modern 
Scottish musicians have set about put- 
ting “modern” dissonant accompani- 
ments to Scots songs. This treatment 
is unsuited to the nature of the melo- 
dies. There is a glamorous, haunting 
beauty, a nostalgic wistful loveliness 
about Scottish melodies which seems to 
be aromatic vf the very soil. This is 
destroyed and dissipated by the coarse 
hand of the musical “modernist.” It is 
not too much to say that the clumsy 
hands of these gentry have tended to 
put Scottish music “off the air” for the 
time being. 


SONG 


The bagpipe with its curious scale, 
which is short and not altogether in 
tune with the orthodox scale, has at- 
tracted some leading Scots composers, 
notably Dr. Erik Chisholm. It is a moot 
point whether anything just can be 
made of this—though it is an inspiring 
thought to conceive some of the great 
Pibrochs transformed into large orches- 
tral movements. 


I now come to the matter of original 
musical composition in Scotland. Some 
years ago a certain Mr. Willsher set 
out to prove, by a series of radio pro- 
grams, that there was a great but 
shockingly neglected and overlooked 
store of fine music, both secular and 
sacred, which he, himself, had un- 
earthed. He called the well-known Scot- 
tish British Broadcasting Company mu- 
sician, lan Whyte, to his aid, and there 
followed a long series of programs en- 
titled “Music and the Scottish past.” 

Within recent times, it is fitting that 
a better epoch should be ushered in by 
three “Macs”—namely, Mackenzie, 
McCunn and MacEwen. Of these three, 
the one with the most undoubted flow 
of musical inspiration was McCunn. His 
opera, “Jeanie Deans,” stands as the 
first real Scottish opera to be composed 
and produced in Scotland. (The second, 


(Continued on page 32) 





WILL PERFORM 


AT BAND CLINIC 


Illinois State Championship Grade School Band comes from the town of 


Mid-West 


Plainfield, population 1,800. William L. Johnston is director. On Thursday, 
December 13, the band will play a clinic concert of the newest and best music 
National Band Clinic 


in the Grand Ballroom, 
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DANCE MUSIC IN SCHOOL BANDS 


By Charles, Lee Hill 


The author is teacher of theory, music education, and director of the Swing Music 


Department of Sam Houston State College, 


I exdas 


Huntsville, 


is a@ composer and 


arranger of numerous publications for concert band, his latest work being Swing Band 
Folio, published by Southern Music Company. 


It is my belief that music educators 
are becoming more interested in swing, 
popular, and jazz music than ever be- 
fore. Publishers report that high school 
band directors are buying compositions 
and arrangements of this nature for 
their bands in increasing numbers. 

This type of music fills a certain 
need in the functions of the school 
band, and it is usually played with the 
band director’s unprejudiced blessing. 

Publishers are constantly striving to 
provide better and more efficient teach- 
ing materials in order to help build 
better organizations in as short a time 
as possible. In addition, the colleges 
are turning out thoroughly-.- trained 
musicians with a background of theory, 
history and music literature, as well as 
the technical ability to teach and play 
the various instruments. Not all col- 
leges offer practical courses, such as 
drum majoring and marching maneu- 
vers; but somehow the new band di- 
rector stumbles onto these “secrets,” 
and soon begins to make a creditable 
showing. 

With these young music educators 
comes a musical mind, and a philosophy 
broad enough to embrace the various 
styles and types of music—such as 
might be found in jazz and long-hair. 
This new influence, plus the revised 
opinions of the older band directors, 
has created a situation in which the ac- 
ceptance of popular music in the 
schools is now a fact and an accepted 
facet of education. 

Not only is swing music a part of the 
band’s library and function, but many 
band directors have found time to org- 
anize a high school dance band. 

In anticipation of the needs of future 
music educators who now make up the 
students in our colleges, two of our 
Texas colleges have incorporated into 
their musical curricula courses dealing 
with the writing and playing of dance 
band music. Controlled laboratory dance 
bands have been organized under a 
faculty specialist in this field and jazz 
is put under a microscope for study 
and analysis. 

This writer has particularly been in- 
terested in the status of dance bands 
in the high schools of Texas. A survey 
was made in this field a little over a 
year ago by Clarence J. Lambrecht, 
bandmaster of the high school band in 
Carthage, Texas, which culminated in 
a Master’s thesis and a degree for Lam- 
brecht from the University of Texas in 
August 1949. 

This thesis seems to be a valuable 
contribution to music education. With 
Lambrecht’s permission, the following 
results are published in a magazine for 
the first time: 
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It is Mr. Hill’s belief that popular 
music in the schools is now “an 
accepted facet of education.” 


Out of 370 questionnaires sent out, 
168 were returned, with a total of 49 
dance bands listed in the secondary 
public schools of Texas. Most of the 
school dance bands are units from Class 
A bands in cities from 2,500 to 20,000 
population. 

The majority of bands use stock ar- 
rangements and have an instrumenta- 
tion of five saxes, six brasses, and 
three rhythm. Some bands with six 
saxophones use two players on a part. 

Most of the bands play for school 
and local functions; some play for out- 
side affairs. Twenty-two per cent of the 
bands received pay for school dances, 
with pay ranging from three to eight 
dollars a man per dance. 

Earnings per month vary from five 
to sixty-five dollars. 

Only one band has members repre- 
senting the union, with half that band 
comprised of union members. 

Not many bands use a written set 
of rules and regulations. The band di- 
rectors select their own personnel, as a 
rule, with only 16 per cent permitting 
their students to do this. 

The majority of bands rehearse after 
school hours, the amount of time vary- 
ing from a minimum of one to a max- 
imum of eight hours a week. Most of 
the band directors conduct their own 
rehearsals. 

Schools not owning any dance band 
equipment total 10 per cent. The rest 
own a drum set to a full dance band 
instrumentation, including stands and 
mutes. 

Forty-one per cent have a separate 
dance band budget, which varies from 
$100 to $300. 

School credit varying from one-fourth 
credit to one credit towards high school 
graduation is granted by five per cent 


of the schools. 

In justifying the dance band pro- 
gram, the following list of topics was 
checked by the directors in order of 
their importance: 

(1) Builds musicianship—with 
ticular emphasis on reading. 


par- 


(2) Provides a valuable leisure-time 
pursuit. 

(3) Strengthens allegiance to music 
program and provides avocational op- 
portunities. 

(4) Provides vocational opportunities 
and music for school dances. 

(5) Provides creative opportunities. 


(6) Provides opportunity to earn 
money. 

Some disadvantages which might 
arise from the dance band program 


were listed as follows: 

(1) Permits careless playing. 

(2) Necessitates late hours. 

(3) Provides opportunity for bad en- 
vironment. 

(4) Stimulates outside opposition. 

(5) Emphasizes commercialism and 
discourages high scholarshop. 

(6) Affects adversely serious music. 


As many as 88 per cent of the di- 
rectors think the advantages outweight 
the disadvantages. 

Most of the band directors with org- 
anized school dance bands have previ 
ous dance band experience, which varies 
in this survey from a few years up to 
18 years. 

About 26 per cent of these band di- 
rectors play in dance bands and 23 per 
cent belong to the union. 

From these reports, Lambrecht con- 
cludes that the school dance band has 


a definite place in the schools of Texas 


and can be justified as (1) A school 
and community service; (2) a broaden- 
ing experience of the individual; and 
(3) having educational values. 

These educational values are social 
as well as musical. He cautions against 
possible hazards of a too-great com- 
mercial emphasis and an over-allot- 
ment of time to this type of organiza- 
tion. He advises moderation, with the 
band director keeping matters under 
control at all times. 

The foregoing is of course only a 
brief analysis of the thesis. 

I believe that Bandmaster Lambrecht 
will be commended by many music edu- 
cators for his study in this particular 
field. As we begin the next half cen- 
tury, it would that indications 
point toward an increasing acceptance 
on the part of educators and admin- 
istrators relative to the school dance 


bands. 
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The Artist at the Piano 


By Paul Roe Goodman 
Maier Association 
Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


The performer shares a large place 
with the composer because every time 
a musical composition is performed, 
it is recreated. The process of evolving 
an artistic performance consists largely 
in analysis—intellectual and emotional. 
it is a process of taking it apart and 
putting it together again, in small, 
then larger units. 

The melodies are practiced separate- 
ly; the accompaniment patterns are 
learned by themselves. All difficult 
spots are learned and practiced sepa- 
rately with each hand. Sequences are 
analyzed and much attention is given 
to rhythm patterns, then a balance be- 
tween melody and accompaniment is 
worked out. 

The pianist should study out definite 
effect in analyzing the mood and char- 
acteristics of a composition. Using 
words, a story or descriptive scene is 
a good approach. Making up words to 
fit the rhythm of a phrase appeals 
to the student’s imagination. Since 
music is inherently an intangible art, 
one should try to work from the con- 
crete to the abstract. 

When the interpretation has been 
worked out, the student should learn 
to hear the composition mentally. Does 
he play it the way he intends to? Stop 
to listen mentally, then play the phrase 
or section again. Compare the inten- 
tion with the result. The success of 
nterpretation, to a great extent, de 
pends on realizing in performance the 
result of a carefully thought out plan 
of interpretation—the thought or idea 
expressed in accurate action. 

The piano, being a percussion instru- 
ment, should not be treated so that 
it will “Percuss” excessively. Each tone 
diminishes in volume as it 


is sounded. 


(The following is a summary of a number 
of musical principles emphasized in the Guy 
Maier Piano Workshops during the last 
several years. It is impossible in this brief 
resume to include everything of significance 
brought out in Mr..Maier’s remarkable work- 
shops. But I shall include what I consider 
the most important fundamental principles 
of musical expression.—Author). 





Therefore, in order to secure the illu- 
ion of legato and to get a beautiful 
flow of tone, the pianist needs to be 
careful not to accent too much or too 
often. Much variety in dynamics can 
be expressed in the range of shading 
between pianissimo and mezzoforte. 
Then the bigger accents and percus- 
sive effects will have a magnificent 
contrast if not used too much. 

The flow of rhythm is often more 
musical if the first beat of the measure 
is not accented. In 4/4 time, a stress on 
the second and fourth beats is fre- 
quently more artistic than accent on 
the first beat. In waltz time, a rise 
to a slight accent on the second beat 
gives the effect of the rhythm going 
somewhere. 

Certain tones are more important 
than others. The flow of the rhythm 
depends on moving the bridge tones 
toward the more important tones. Usu- 
ally the quicker tones move more light- 
ly toward the longer tones. 

In the classic style and in most of 
your playing, keep the tempo consis- 
tent within the movement. Don’t die 
on your tempo. The feminine performer 
tends to let up on the tempo, while the 
masculine player has more inclination 
to increase the tempo. The change in 
note values as written in the music 
will usually take care of the variety 
in rhythmic flow. The frequent use of 
the metronome has a great steadying 








Summer Workshop conducted by Dr. Leo Podolsky at Jeanne Foster Studios, 
Sandusky, Michigan. Students represented entire Thumb District of Michigan. 
At the close of the session, twenty-one awards were presented for work of 


excellence. 
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influence. The tempo should be quick 
enough for an easy flow in the slower 
spots and yet not seem unduly hurried 
in the quicker parts. Always strive to 
play musically rather than sensation- 
ally. Too many pianists stress in their 
playing the fastest and the loudest. 
Their playing is in such a constant 
state of climax and turmoil that their 
listeners are exhausted in a few min- 
utes with din and uproar. 

One way the principle of dynamic 
variety should be worked out is in the 
contrast between the active and pas- 
sive phrases or sections. The active or 
“going there” idea is balanced by the 
passive or “coming away”—energy fol- 
lowed by repose. 

Let the air into your music as the 
phrases breathe comfortably and with 
unhurried punctuation. This rubato is 
a sort of controlled flexibility in rhythm 
—a give and take—bending the rhythm 
without breaking the flow. 

Nothing can take the place of a 
good foundation in the classics and the 
music of the recognized masters. Too 
many young people want to play lots 
of modern percussive stuff without 
enough classical foundation—too much 
spice without a substantial musical 
diet. 

Study Bach for finger independence 
and interdependence. Study Beethoven 
for dynamism and contrast, Mozart for 
clarity, taste and style, Brahms for 
richness of texture, magnificence of 
style and complexities of rhythm. Study 
Chopin for everything—for Chopin’s 
music is pianistically idiomatic and 
universal in appeal. 

Most students use the pedal to cover 
up what they can’t do. For clarity in 
structure and clean phrasing, practice 
without pedal much of the time. In 
the music of such composers as Bach 
and Mozart the pedal must be used 
sparingly and with frequent change. Of 
course students must also learn how 
to use the longer colorful pedal blend- 
ings in such music as that of Chopin 
and Debussy. 

Don’t try to articulate everything. 
Think of the artistic differences be- 
tween a photograph and a painting. 
The artist expresses what he wishes 
to bring out; he keeps in the *back- 
ground the subordinate material. 

A melody usually needs a crescendo 
on the upward movement and a di- 
minuendo on the downward side. Some- 
times it is interesting to reverse this 
trend and bring the climax with the 
softer tones. Start a crescendo softly 
enough to have something to build 
from, and a diminuendo loudly enough 
to have something to diminish from. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Texas Musie Teachers Association 


Texas Federation 
Adopts Club 


The Texas Federation of Music Clubs 
has a most unique student club as a 
part of the federation. It is called the 
Cluba de Cultura Musical and is in 
Reynosa, just across the border, in 
Mexico. 

Mrs. Blant Burford, who served as 
president of the Texas Federation of 
Music Clubs for two years, March 1948- 
April 1950) was the first TFMC presi- 
dent to officially visit the student club, 
which was organized in 1949. Members 
of the Texas Eighth District, particu- 
larly those residing in McAllen, Texas, 
had already become interested in the 
talented Reynosa girls following a stu- 
dent club meeting which Federation 
members had been asked to attend. 
Representatives of the TFMC later 
met with the young Mexican girls, and 
the first International Music Club was 
formed. 

The Club de Cultura Musical began 
with fourteen members, with Mrs. 
Tiburcio Garza Zamora of Reynosa as 
first adviser. Constance Resindez served 
as first president. 

Judy Guerra is the current presi- 
dent of the club, which has been enjoy- 
ing an appreciation course in both 
American and Spanish music. The 
members provide most of the musical 
portion of the programs. 


Dr. Archie N. Jones, President 


University of Texas, Austin 
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Mrs. Blant Burford of Dallas, past president of the Texas 


« 


Federation of 


Music Clubs, meets with music club of Reynosa, Mexico. 


The Cluba de Cultura Musical meets 
twice a month and presents radio pro- 
grams over the local radio station 
XERT. It has an exchange program 
with the McAllen Music Club each year 
and an exchange Birthday Party pro- 
gram on January 7. Since so many of 
the children attending public schools in 
Mexico are from impoverished families, 
Cluba de Cultura concentrates much of 
its effort toward school improvement 
and music education in the schools. 





The South Plains Music Teachers Association was sponsor of a gigantic 
piano ensemble concert given at Lubbock during the spring. A total of 26 
pianos was used in several of the numbers and 425 piano students participated. 
Herbert Colvin, piano instructor at Tech, directed the ensemble. 
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In Memoriam 


Dr. Paul Blitz 
Immediate Past Dean 
Dept. of Music—Texas Tech College 
Lubbock, Texas 
| SE AINE it 
Port Arthur Activities 

(Report given by Mrs. Samuel C. 
Simon, president of Port Arthur MTA, 
at local Warwick Hotel 
15.) 

Though consisting of only eighteen 
members, the Port Arthur Chapter of 
Music Teachers Association is active 
and progressive. Meetings are held on 
the second Wednesday of each month 
at the home of one of the members. 
Each member pays 25c for the informal 


dinner June 


coffee afterward, which goes into the 
treasury and contributes toward pay- 
ing for the Annual Ccncert at the 
close of the season. 

At our round table discussion meet- 
‘ings, organized this past season, two 


teachers are appointed to bring in a 
problem at meeting, and these 
problems are discussed by all the 
teachers. Through such a discussion, a 
better fellowship and mutual 
standing has been built in our organ- 
ization. We know our teachers by name 
and what each is striving for. 

To be a member of organiza- 
tion, each teacher must hold a degree 
or diploma from an accredited school 
and must have a state teacher’s certi- 
ficate. 

Each season at the opening of Music 
Week, we have a large spring festival 
given in concert style to 
students to take part. In this, 
teacher presents one student or one 
ensemble. We have an annual luncheon 
at the close of the This year 
we concluded our activities by inviting 
Hazel Gregg, nationally known pianist, 


each 


under- 


our 


inspire our 
each 


season, 
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Oklahoma Musie Teachers Association 


Mrs.‘ Hazel D. Monfort, Alva, Oklahoma 


W. F. Deusinger, Northwestern State College, Alva 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 
THE CHICKASHA BRANCH 

The Chickasha Branch of the South- 
west District of O.M.T.A. was organ- 
ized in November, 1950, with the first 
official meeting on the first Sunday in 
December. 

Officers are Mrs. Charles Smith, 
Chickasha; Mrs. Mary A. 
Caldwell, vice-president, Purcell; Miss 
Katherine Rush 
Springs; Miss Helen Collar, program 


president, 


Denton, secretary, 


chairman, Chickasha; and Mrs. Cald- 
well, publicity chairman. 
The area includes Carnegie, Ana- 


darko, Verden, Apache, Tuttle, Amber, 
Chickasha, Blanchard, 


Alex, Cyril, Cement and Purcell. 


Rush Springs, 


The program for the January meet- 
ing included talks by Myrtlesther Dun- 
kleberger, who spoke and showed pic- 
tures on the Aspen Festival, and Co- 
rinne Nash who discussed her work in 
class piano. Both are members of the 
musie faculty of the Oklahoma College 
for Women. 


At the February meeting, Robert 
Whitney of the Oklahoma College for 
Women piano faculty, spoke to the 
group about memorization. Miss Elise 
MacClanahan, head of the O.C.W. voice 
department, presented two students 
from her opera repertoire class who 
sang selections from “La Traviata” and 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” 

A round table discussion on “Prob- 
lems of the Piano Teacher” proved 
very interesting at the March meeting. 
\ piano quartette composed of Miss 
Edythe Decker, Mrs. A. Honegger, Mrs. 
Charles Smith and Mrs. James Taylor, 
several numbers, also at this 
meeting. 


gave 


Miss Elise MacClanahan was hostess 
to the teachers at a delightful tea on 
April 29. The program was presented 
by students of the music department of 
O.C.W. and included vocal, piano and 
violin selections. 

At the June meeting two students 
from the Muskogee School For the 
Blind were heard in vocal and piano 
3oth are enrolled at O.C.W. for 
the summer. 


The Chickasha Branch of O.M.T.A. 
was organized with fifteen accredited 
members. There is a potential member- 
ship of some twenty-five or thirty 
private music teachers. Several plan 
to continue their study in order to be- 
come fully accredited. 


solos. 








© 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Word has been received from Mrs. 
Hazel Monfort, state president of 
OMTA, that the executive board will 


be called in meeting in Tulsa on Sun- 
day, September 9. Among items of 
business to be considered are the 1952 
State Convention and a new state 
Code private applied 
music 


of Ethics for 
teachers. 


—————_x—_____ 





Scene from “The Medium,” given by 
Opera Workshop of Oklahoma Univer- 
sity’s School of Music. Performers 
shown are Harriet Brown, Mae Ruth 
Gilroy, Beverly Osborne, Jere LaCrosse 
Brock and Archie Wiles. 


President 


Editor 


From Your State Editor 

One can’t blame the branch and dis- 
trict officers for the dearth of news 
at this time of the year. There just 
isn’t much to report on, except weather, 
which at times has been bad enough. 
It does leave us short of copy, just 
the same, especially when some well- 
meaning folks decide to send news 
stories direct to the Southwestern 
Musician instead of routing it through 
the State Editor. 

Let it be known (and this is for 
Oklahoma consumption) that your cor- 
respondent welcomes news of the do- 
ings of District and branch organiza- 
tions of OMTA. We would like to hear 
especially from Branch presidents, giv- 
ing us the names of new officers for 
the coming year. 

-@- —_ — 


SOMETHING NEW IN OPERA 

The San Francisco Opera which 
opens this month will rely heavily on 
singers from the Metropolitan Opera, 
but it is interesting to note that many 
of the imported stars will undertake 
in San Francisco roles they have never 
sung in New York. For instance, Lily 
Pons will sing Violetta in “Traviata,” 
Dorothy Kirsten will sing Tosca, Astrid 
Varnay will sing Leonora in “Fidelio,” 
and Blanche Thebom will sing Carmen. 
Some of the male singers are also 
scheduled for roles they have not sung 
at the Met. Kurt Baum is singing 


Parsifal, Eugene Conley is taking the 
role of the singer in “Rosenkavalier,” 
and Robert Weede is 
“Tosca.” 


singing in 


















































































Scene from Opera Workshop’s “The Telephone,” starring Betty Baker 
Milliren and Archie Wiles. The Opera Workshop is a new organization on the 
OCU campus. Both “The Medium” and “The Telephone” were directed this past 
season by Mr. and Mrs. James Neilsen of the University staff. 
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Recitals at Ouachita 

The final senior recital of the year 
at Ouachita College in Arkadelphia was 
given by Betty Whitlow Moore, pianist, 
of Hope, Arkansas, assisted by Patricia 
Matthews of Little Rock. Patricia was 
winner in March of the Arkansas Stu- 
dent Voice Contest sponsored by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 

Three recitals were given during com- 
mencement week, two by preparatory 
students and one by first and second 
year college students. 

The Ouachita Little Symphony and 
Ouachita Choir have both had a busy 
year. The orchestra has contributed 
music on many occasions, and the choir 
on its spring tour traveled 5,000 miles 
and gave 60 performances. Also during 
the early summer, the College Men’s 
Quartet made a 1,900 mile trip through 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Indiana giv- 
ing concerts. 


Joint Faculty Recital 

Members of the faculty who per- 
formed in the recital sponsored by 
Arkansas State during July were Mrs. 
William S. Little and Milton S. Trusler, 
duo-pianists; Howard Groth, baritone; 
Carl E. Forsberg, violinist; and Mildred 
K. Shields, organist. 


Benedictine Conservatory 

The Benedictine Conservatory of 
Music in Fort Smith had a full musical 
schedule during the past year. Seven 
all-student recitals climaxed the term 
of the school which has an enrollment 
of 204 piano pupils. 

Benedictine pupils who rated superior 
at the Bi-State Festival held annually 
in Fort Smith each spring were: Susan 
Squire, Anne Simpson, Sharon John- 
son, Jeanne Willard, June Pence, Anna 
Ruth Murphy, Jo Ella Brown, June 
Hale, Emily Joyce, Linda Krone, Carol 
McCartney and Billy Bert Dooly. Also, 
Joan Bridges, Charles Shields, Jean 
Jones, Christopher Corbin, Tony Coun- 
cil, Pody Harper, Harry Foltz, Jerry 
Lee Davis, Betty Sue Reed, Jerry Alice 
Fields, Selwyn Lichty and Betty Ber- 
cher. 

Several pupils from Benedictine at- 
tended the University of Arkansas 
Music Clinic held in Fayetteville. Also, 
a group of students participated in the 
All State Music Festival sponsored by 
ASMTA in Little Rock last November. 

The following pupils of Benedictine 
Conservatory gave individual recitals 
during the year: Anne Simpson, Nancy 
Gisler, Susan Squire, Tony Council, 
Dana Gibson, Judy Ann Meyers, Carol 
Caldwell, Theresa Ann Charles, Doris 
Lou Reynolds, Barbara Ann Fite and 
Sharon Johnson. 

Sisters who teach piano at Benedic- 
tine are: Sister M. William, Sister M. 
Valeria, Sister Emmerentia, and Sister 
M. Mildred. 
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Arkansas State Music Teachers Association 


Mrs. C. J. Giroir, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
Dean Kenneth Osborne, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 





GRACE CALHOUN 
Outstanding recitals given this year 


by students of Grace Calhoun, piano 
teacher in schools at Crossett, included 
recital presented by her elementary 
pupils and recital given by her Junior 
and Senior High School pupils. 


REPORTS FROM OUR TEACHERS 

(These reports were made by 
ASMTA members in response to re- 
quests sent out by Mrs. Giroir.) 

From Eudora, To stress the impor- 
tance of practice and to stimulate the 
interest of students in their daily work, 
I use a diary in which to write their 
assignments and a bank book in which 
we made deposits, according to the pre- 
paration made, That is, if the work is 
well done, we make a deposit; if not, 
we make a withdrawal. The points are 
balanced at the end of each month and 
the richest pupil wins an award. Then 
we begin all over again. But at the end 
of the year the points are counted for 
the entire year, and the grade school 
and high school student making the 
most points, and whose music has 
meant the most to the community, are 
each presented an honor medal by the 
Eudora School. 

During the year the students take 
an active part on assembly programs 
and play accompaniments for glee clubs 
and instrumentalists. We have four out- 
standing recitals a year. At Christmas, 
the solo recital is climaxed with a 
candle light service featuring the Jun- 
ior Glee Club. In February our Senior 
recital is given. Our Junior recital grew 
out of a realization that our juniors were 
losing interest in music since many of 
them felt they were not well enough 
advanced to participate in high school 
concerts. I presented this problem to 
the Eudora Culture Club, which has 
since sponsored the Junior recital. The 
club decorates the stage, prints the pro- 
grams, and promotes the publicity to 
attract the public. In May we have the 
Ensemble Recital using three pianos. 

Music Week is always a full week 





President 
Editor 





Announcement 
We regret to accept the resignation 
of our very capable treasurer, Milton 
J. Trusler, who is taking a year’s leave 
of absence from Arkansas State Teach- 
ers College to work on his doctorate 
degree at the University of Indiana. We 


wish Mr. Trusler the best in life and 
will certainly welcome him back to 
Arkansas. We are happy to announce 
that R. B. Watson of Pine Bluff will 
fill the unexpired term as your new 


treasurer. 
Marcelline Giroir, President 
Kenneth Public 
Relations Chairman, 

Music Teachers 


R. Osborne, 


Arkansas 


with us! We have an active band which 
gives a program, and the Glee Clubs 
participate in programs throughout the 
community. The highlight of our Piano 
Department is its exchange progran 
with the piano pupils of Lake Village. 

From Little 


Association. 





Rocx. My pupils were 
presented in three recitals during June 
at the Woman’s City Club. Pins were 
awarded to 17 pupils who played in the 
National Piano Teachers Guild audi 
tions. Of these, ten received superio1 


and seven, excellent ratings. Mary Ann 
Dramer and John Robert Tyler sent in 
records in the National Recording Con 
test. 

Mary Ann has played full recitals in 
Eudora as guest of the Eudora Study 
Club and in Fort Smith for the benefit 
sponsored by St. Edward’s Hospital 
Guild. John Robert has performed for 
the North Little Rock High School stu 
dents. Other pupils who have appeared 
on various programs during the yea) 
are Emma Jo Perry, Sandra Ashley, 
Janet Lovett, Gwynne McGee, and Ste: 
ling Boyd.—By Mrs. Bernard Jansen. 

From Fort Smith. While my young 
est child was still small, I felt a desire 
to continue my studies in music. Ws 
had just come to Fort Smith to live, 
and my other children had started their 
music lessons. 

I took up piano lessons to improve 
myself technically, then wondered if 1 
could teach piano. I had a Sunday 
School class at the church, and finally 
gathered courage enough to ask one 
mother if I could teach her 
child. 

My young pupil turned out to be un- 
usually talented. Soon a neighbor heard 


5-year-old 


her playing the piano and inquired 
whether I would take her teen-age 
daughter as a beginner. After a few 
months, my two pupils gave a recital. 


. . Soon I had a class of twenty, which 
filled up my afternoons between school 
closing time and time to get dinner. 

Under pressure of family affairs, | 
have had to give up my class. But I 
hope soon to start again, for I have 
never done anything which I have en- 
joyed more!—By Mrs. Norman Fergu- 
son. 
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NEW MEXICO MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Byrdis Danfelser, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Robert Page, Portales, New Mexico 
E. Aileen Foster, Albuquerque 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Plans are now being made by com- 
mittee chairman for the New Mexico 
Music Teachers Association’s big ini- 
tial Convention, scheduled for the third 
week in October at Albuquerque. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Byrdis W. Danfelser, 
Association president, highlights of the 
Convention will include several dis- 
cussion panels pertaining to the im- 
mediate problems of New Mexico music 
teachers. 

Of great interest to teachers will 
be the discussions on: 

(1) How to coordinate the 
the private teacher and that 
public schools. 

(2) How to get better instruction 
to music students in the outlying dis- 
tricts of the state. 

(3) The problems of raising teach- 
ing standards throughout the state. 

(4) The necessity of increasing in- 
terest in the study of strings, so tht 
symphony orchestras and o‘h:r 
ensemble groups will be regularly :n4 
adequately su»plied with capable string 
musicians. 


work of 
of the 


local 


* 
Pi Mu Chapters 
Sponsor Pianist in Concert 


Miss Patrice Foster, home to spend 
he summer in Albuquerque, recently 
presented a brilliant Chopin, Bach and 
Brahms concert at the local High 
School auditorium for the benefit of 
the Pi Mu Scholarship Fund. The con- 
cert was by the national 
music society’s Gamma and Delta chap- 
New Mexico in Albuquerque, 
and that organization’s selection of ‘an 
artist for the evening was most ap- 
propriate, since Patrice has held sev- 
eral scholarships from the national 
honorary music group. 

A student at the St. Louis Institute 
of Music, 21-year-old Patrice is re- 
turning there this fall to resume her 
studies under Leo Sirota who is a pupil 
of Ferruccio Busoni. She will also take 
an active part, as usual, in the city’s 
annual Bach musical festivals. 

The young Albuquerque artist is re- 
garded by critics and concert-goers in 
the East as a most talented pianist. 
A reviewer in Pennsylvania stated, 
following one of her concerts: “Miss 
Foster revealed an array of gifts which 
brought forth in the Chopin group the 
more vigorous rather than subtler as- 
pects of the romantic style of play- 
ing.”’ In Syracuse, New York, her “sure 
technic with musical intelligence” won 
her praise typical of that accorded in 
other eastern cities. 

Patrice’s mother is a music instruc- 
tor in Albuquerque, and her author 
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sponsored 


ters of 


father writes stories of the Southwest 
for national magazines. 


CHARTER MEMBERS 
The following are charter members 


of the New Mexico Music Teachers’ 
Association whose names were not 
listed in last month’s issue: 


Ellis 
Mrs. 


Albuquerque — W. 
Mrs. E. P. Ancona, 


Armstrong, 
Carl Bur- 





Patrice Foster 


cham, Mrs. Ralph Brutsche, Miss Eva- 
dean Civerolo, Stanley Cholewka, Mrs. 
Tom Ewing, Lloyd Higgins, Dr. Mor- 
ton Keston, Mrs. Reva Keston, Mrs. 


F. W. Larry La Rouche, Mrs. J. G. 
Manser, Miss Hazel McMahan, Miss 
Jane Snow, Mrs. Wilma Sage, and 
Mrs. Margaret Wallert. 


Roswell—Mrs. Paul Snead. 








SYMPHONY TO HAVE GALA 
SEASON 
By Isabel Grear 

Albuquerque civic leaders and music 
lovers are looking forward to the Gala 
20th Season of symphony concerts 
which will be presented in 1951-52 by 
the Albuquerque Civic Symphony 
Orchestra, with Hans Lange conduct- 
ing. 

During the season Grace Thompson 
Edmister, conductor of the orchestra 
from the first concert until 1941, will 
return from her present home in Co- 


lumbus, Ohio, to conduct a number 
and to greet the audience from the 
stage. 


First guest artist for the season 
will be violinist Kurt Frederick, con- 
ductor of the symphony from: 1945 
until 1950. 


President 
Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Other artists so far announced in- 
clude Bartlett and Robertson, duo- 
pianists, and Isaac Stern, violinist. 

In February, Dr. Lange and the 
orchestra will present the world pre- 
miere of a piano concerto composed by 
J. Donald Robb, Dean of the School 
of Fine Arts at the University of New 
Mexico. The work was commissioned 
by Andor Foldes, who will be guest 
artist on that occasion. The concerto 
is based on New Mexican folk tunes 
in a style similar to that used in the 
Robb folk opera, “Little Jo,” which was 
performed last season in Albuquerque. 

Patrons of the Albuquerque orches- 
tra will be given new titles in pro- 
gram-listing this year. Those contribut- 
ing any sum over one hundred dollars 
will be called “Dons y Donas of the 
Orchestra.” Those giving to the orches- 
tra fund any sum between five and 
one hundred dollars, in addition to 
purchasing a season ticket, will be 
listed as “Friends of the Orchestra.” 
So far, this new plan has given prom- 
ise of developing into the most suc- 
cessful fund-raising plan ever used by 
the orchestra. 

A Symphony Ball, with the Dons 
Y Donas as honored guests, will be 
given September 27 during a city-wide 
Symphony Week. 

— * 





TV AND RADIO 
MARKET FORECAST 


The television market, though mo- 
mentarily obscured by artificial eco- 
nomic conditions, has a brilliant future 
for the months to come, according to 
Ray S. Erlandson of the San Antonio 
Music Company, San Antonio, Texas, 
who is president of the National As- 
sociation of Music Merchants, Incor- 
porated. 


In a recent article published in Re- 
tailing Daily, Erlandson points out that 
the current trouble with the television 
market is not just one thing, but many. 
It includes the consumer’s present 
apathy, credit restrictions to some de- 
gree, and the advertised hysteria of 
overloaded dealers. The hysteria of 
television is now practically over, haw- 
ever, and will, like all other products, 
“find its niche in the merchandising 
scheme of good merchants.” 

Erlandson hopes the Federal Com- 
munications Commission will shortly 
lift the freeze on television stations. 
He states that while it probably will 
be late 1952 before new facilities are 
in operation, “new markets will await 
exploitation and certain retarding eco- 
nomic factors of today may take a 
back seat.” 
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FRED WARING WORKSHOP IS SPONSORED BY 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY DURING SUMMER 


An outstanding event for music 
teachers during the summer was the 
Fred Waring Choral Workshop spon- 
sored by the Music Department of 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
which is under the direction of Dean 
Orville J. Borchers. The Workshop was 
held during the first week in August 
and was well attended by teachers 
representing several states. 

Members of the Waring staff who 
taught sessions of the Workshop with 
Fred Waring were Ennis Davis, Lara 
Hoggard, Earl Wilhoite, John Ray- 
mond, Wallace Hornibrook, Ernest Far- 
mer, and Hugh McGarity. 

Teachers who attended were: 

Texas: Louise Allen, Dallas; Mr. and 
Mrs. T. J. Barcafer, Dallas; Betty Blas- 
singame, Dallas; Harriet Clemens, Dal- 
las; Jerry Dealey, Dallas; Gale Dunn, 
Dallas; Sidney Bob Farrar, Dallas; Ru- 
bie Louise Ferguson, Dallas; Fred Fink, 
Dallas; Marion Flagg, Dallas; Eloise 
W. Grove, Dallas; Gay Harris, Dallas; 
Mrs. Donna Hatch, Dallas; Mrs. H. A. 
Hinsch, Dallas; Marcheta Hixson, Dal- 
las; Glen Johnson, Dallas; John Loren 
Jones, Dallas; Arlington Judefield, 
Dallas; Mark Kelso, Dallas; Earl Eu- 
gene Kenney, Dallas. 

Allen Lacy, Nadine Lain, Nola Leet, 
Ann McDonald, Mabel McKnight, 
Aileen McMahon, Cornelia Maness, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. G. May, Mrs. James Man- 
sola, Mary Elizabeth Moore, Mrs. Leona 
Muse, Mrs. H. C. Nelson, Alice Nell 
Oughton, Flora Lee Pope, Mrs. M. G. 


Powell, Dura Robbins, Hearbert See, 
Mrs. Dorothy Bell Sherwood, Price 
Smith, Thomas F. Sullivan, Lelle 
Swann, Ada Terven, Frank C. Tho- 


mann, Maurine Sullivan, Edna Vander- 
meer, Lynn Watson, Mrs. Robert Webb, 


Janet Hagood, and Helen Hines, all 
of Dallas. 

Mr. J. I. Adams, Commerce; Sister 
M. Agnesina, San Antonio; Bill Car- 
rico, San Antonio; Eunice Hermes, San 
Antonio; Sister Doloretta McGuiness, 
San Antonio; Sister M. Adelaide, San 
Antonio; Mr. C. E. Beene, Corsicana; 
Martha Harred, Corsicana; Mrs. M. O. 
Belden, Sherman; Caroline Bellamy, 
Cleburne; Paul E. Biggs, Phillips; 
Mrs. Derwood Blackwell, Katy; Kath- 
leen Bradford, Arlington; Jane Robin 
Ellis, Arlington; Rosemary Bruce, Ran- 
ger; Charles’. Kiker, Breckenridge; 
Kathleen Burke, Bay City; Isaac N. 
Burks, Denison; Ethel Rader, Denison; 
Naomi Carrington, James; Mrs. Kermit 


Carrington, Cooper; Litrelle Temple- 
ton, Cooper; Tom S. Clark, Teague; 
Mrs. Arthur Corse, Sunray. 


Miss Grace Crump, Ft. Worth; John 
J. Whalen, Ft. Worth; Thomas Gard- 
ner, Groesbeck; Lee Gray, Mt. Pleas- 
ant; Kathryn Greenwood, Mineral 
Wells; Kathryn Gutekunst, Houston; 
John S. Nichols, Houston; Irene Have- 
kost, Temple; Mrs. Philip Loving, Tem- 
ple; Loma Harrison, Borger; Mrs. John 
S. Nichols, Houston; Mrs. Madeleine 
Hemley, Grapevine; Mrs. W. L. Hes- 
tes, Terrell; Madge Yoakum, Terrell; 
Donald Hibbard, Port Arthur; Mrs. Ira 
L. Holder, Henderson; Mrs. John How- 
ell, Beaumont; Walter C. Minniear, 
Beaumont; J. W. Johnston, Wharton; 
Edna Marie Jones, Abilene; Rena Mc- 


Quary, Abilene; Mrs. John D. Kind, 
Waxahachie; Dorothy  MelIntosh, 
Brownwood; Ruth Marable, Clarks- 


ville; Lucile M. Mason, Manvel; Jean- 
ette Middleton, Denton; Mrs. Honore 
Mitchell, Carrollton; Don Moore, Here- 
ford; J. Harris Morgan, Greenville; 





R. Virgil Mott, Pampa; Mary Lou Orr, 
Big Lake; Frances Parr, Hillsboro; 
Miss Catherine Perry, Belton; Mrs. W. 
E. Pickard, Kaufman; Walter M. Rene- 


ker, Amarillo; Miss EuJean Smith, 
Odessa; Nancy White, Odessa; Mary 
Frances Weedin, Kerens; Mrs. D. L. 


White, Dumas; Cathryn Woodard, La- 
donia. 

Louisiana: Felicie Anzalone, Indepen- 
dence; John J. Biederman, Covington; 
Donald G. Glattly, Natchitoches; Thom- 
as G. Kane, Lake Charles; Ethel Mal- 
colm, DeRidder; Dorothy Manitzas, De- 
Ridder; Norwood R. Preto, New Or- 
leans; Alvin C. Voran, Shreveport. 


Oklahoma: Mrs. Dick Bond, Idabel; 
Mrs. L. E. Creekmore, Duncan; Floy- 
delle Dyer, Chilocco; Glenn Epperley, 
Stillwater; John W. Holt, Claremore; 
Wilna Lasiter, Ardmore; Mrs. Meredith 
Rawlins, Ardmore; Lila Sturdevant, 
Ardmore; Mrs. T. R. McSpadden, No- 
wata; Ruby H. Morris, Tonkawa; An- 
nette Payne, Healdton; Edna C. Smith, 
Oklahoma City; Jane Altus; 
Wenonah Williams, Shirley 
Walker, Snyder. 

Tennessee: Jimmie Johnston, Chatta- 
nooga; Analee Huffaker, Chattanooga; 
Mrs. C. L. Bowden, Ripley. 

Missouri: Oliver Joplin; 
Jerrold Perkins, Joplin; Geraldine Teu 


Sugars, 
Chandler; 


Sovreign, 


fer, Sedalia. 

Mississippi: Martha Tye McKie, Pic- 
kens; Mrs. Edward A. Pryor, Miss 
Gwin Pryor, Calhoun City. 

Arkansas: Lucile Dees, Bentonville; 
C. E. MceMears, Little Rock; Zula Eve- 
lyn Coon, Caney, Kansas; Lois Garrett, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Mrs. Mollie Hilde 
brand, Brooklyn, lowa; Mr. and Mrs. 
William M. Milhalyi, Alliance, Ohio; 


Corinne Recer, Jal, New Mexico; Jean 
Minnesota: Ma 


Washington, Kansas. 


A. Thomas, Rochester, 
celle Tubbs, 





Staff members of the Fred Waring Choral Workshop and music directors who attended the Workshop at Southern 
Methodist University in Dallas during August. Music Department of the University, which sponsored the Workshop, 
is under the direction of Dean Orville J. Borchers. 
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~Pan Plays Fis Pipes 


“Pan went wandering by a brook. 
From its banks a reed he took; 
‘I will make a Pipe,’ said he, 
And then I'll play most merrily.” 
—Estelle F. Smith 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


BACK TO SCHOOL... BACK TO SCHOOL WE GO!! 


With courage bright With a WILI 


and dtscouragements 
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ARCH OF TRIUMPH 
Paris, France, mother city of the 


Arch of Triumph, celebrates her 2,000th 
birthday this year! 


Le 
? 


Your Musical Hobby 

Are you one of those boys or girls 
fortunate enough to have a musical 
hobby? If not, it doesn’ take long, you 
know, to become a musical hobbyist. 
First, you decide what you would like 
to collect—old music books, musical 
coins, phonograph records, or whatever 
may strike your fancy. Then you set 
out to do just that, though remember, 
it takes time. It sometimes takes years, 
in fact, to get together the most valu- 
able collections. The nice part of it is, 


it costs very little except time and 
patience. And you'll be surprised to 
learn how eager your friends and 
friends of friends, not to mention 


cousins, uncles, and aunts, will be to 
help you. 

It might be you'll want to collect 
pictures and other material on ways 
the nations of the world have honored 
their musical greats. Sometimes statues 
and buildings are built in memory of 
a great musician. Sometimes we 
name auditoriums, parks, music clubs 
efter one of them. For example, in 
Europe, in the city of Nice, France, 
avenues are named for musicians. Take 
a walk down picturesque Gounod Street, 
or Verdi Street, Rue Rossini, or Paga- 
nini Street and you'll be reminded of 
the debt music owes to the great com- 
posers and performers of the same 
name! 

Coin collectors are made happy in 
acquiring musical coins. An'early Ro- 
man coin pictured Nero in the robes 
of Apollo. Germany honored Beethoven 
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TO TRIUMPH at 
With a heart full of love toward each other. 


all times over little fears 


Then 


same 


with a commemorative coin. 
there’s Austria, which did the 
for Haydn, Mozart, Schubert. 

Did you know that today in Brazil 
there is a coin honoring Carlos Gomez? 
Many of you have no doubt handled 
the Cincinnati commemorative coin 
which honors Stephen Foster! In India, 
the smallest coins are about the size 
of seed—minute seed. The term “chick- 
en feed” is really not slang; it stems 
from using these small coins. And so, 
coin collectors, or numismatists, have 
a wide choice of coins to add to col- 
lections! ’ 


Mr. Norman Brock who is a very 
noted philatelist, (stamp collector), a 
short time ago showed Pan’s editor 


an exhibition of stamps which honors 
musicians. The sampling of Italian 
stamps honors Scarlotti, Rossini, Doni- 
zetti, and Caruso. Old instruments are 
pictured on German, Austrian, and 
Czecho-Slovakian stamps. Among the 
most interesting foreign stamps in the 
collection are a series of nine in a 
special Wagnerian issue which picture 
various scenes from Wagnerian operas. 
A special Mozart stamp carries a pic- 
ture of the old Prague Theater. 

American commemorative stamps 
that were shown in Mr. Brock’s col- 
lection include __ pictures honoring 
Stephen Foster, Edward MacDowell, 
Ethelbert Nevin, Victor Herbert, and 
John Philip Sousa. 

The Blind Boy Who Helped the Blind 

This is the story of a little French 
boy. His name was Louis Braille. He 
grew up to be a fine organist in Paris, 
France, and was a successful teacher. 
But most of all, he was known for his 
sympathetic friendship with blind boys 
and girls. For you see, he, too, was 
blind. 

Louis Braille’s father had a saddlery 
shop and with sharp tools made beau- 
tiful designs on leather. When very 
young, Louis loved to play in his 
father’s shop. He liked to punch holes 
in scraps of leather with the sharp 
awl. His father had cautioned him to 
be careful with the tool, but one day 
it slipped—it struck him in the eye! 
It was an injury so serious that Louis 
became totally blind. 

Louis grew older, but he never forgot 
the details of the accident. Each day, 
he would think of the marks the awl 





by 
VIRGINIA HARLAN 


2170 West Kings Highway 


San Antonio, Texas 
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made on the leather. 

Finally, when a young man, he 
thought: “I have an IDEA. If I punch 
the awl only HALF-WAY through the 
leather, a dot will be raised on the 
other side. And then .. .” 

But he wouldn’t let his mind dwell 
too long on the great realization that 
welled up within him—the burning hope 


that he had stumbled onto a way 
which would help those living in 
blind darkness communicate with the 


lighter world! For there was far too 
much experimentation to be done first, 
to make his plan workable. 

Louis’s DOT IDEA grew—it con- 
gealed into all kinds of dot patterns 
and dot groupings, until at last he 
had devised a way for the various 
groupings to represent letters of the 
alphabet, as well as special word signs, 
syllable signs and punctuation marks, 
such as the blind have come to use. 

But Louis Braille’s idea did not stop 
there. Now it is possible also for blind 
boys and girls to touch with their 
fingers raised symbols on paper that 
are equivalent in meaning to the notes, 
rests, and other punctuation marks in 
music! Because of an accident in a 
saddlery shop, music lessons are pos- 
sible for those with sensitive ears and 
sensitive fingers and a happy deter- 
mination. 

Major musical compositions in Braille 





THE LISTENING GOES ON... 
Jewellette Spencer at piano and Gail 
Walden with seashell were members of 
Virginia France’s summer piano class 
in Harlandale (Texas.) Jewellette will 


soon leave her home in 
to live in Paris, France. 
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translation are becoming available in 
ever-increasing quantities. The Braille 
music teaching catalog is being sup- 
plemented for the first time with the 
Braille edition of pre-school material 
by Myrill Rabb and Adele Williams. 


QUESTION BOXERS 
(Is there a question you would like to ask 
about music or musical subjects? Our Pan 
Editor welcomes inquiries from everyone, 
everywhere. So sit down right now and ask 


your question! Address Pan Editor, South- 
western Musician, P. O. Box 282, San An- 


tonio, Texas.) 

Question: “Do you consider Chamber 
Music too adult for children?”—G. K., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Answer: This year in Baltimore, a 
concert a month was heard for ten 
months by two thousand local school 
children. The result of the series was 
the general conclusion that there had 
been no indifferent or passive listen- 
ing. The Chamber Music programs had 
been taken to THE CHILD’S ENVIR- 
ONMENT, and each child had been 
interested. The gymnasiums, class 
rooms and lunch rooms were the set- 
tings of the successful experiment. 
May we suggest that you write the 
Supervisor of Music, Baltimore City 
Schools, Baltimore, Maryland, for fur- 
ther information. 


Question: “Can you offer a sugges- 
tion that will enable a child to under- 
stand and appreciate the fact that mu- 
sic costs money ?”—M. P., San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Answer: Dora Dean Reed of Man- 
gum, Oklahoma, has designed a plan 
which she says “works wonders” in 
impressing the child of the value of 
lessons. At the end of the fourth, or 
fifth lesson, she asks the parent to 
send payment by the child in nickels 
or pennies. For example, if the les- 
sons cost $1.25 each, that represents 
125 pennies! A bill or check does not 
impress like the handfuls of coins. 

Or, she may wait until the end of 
the month to present the bill, which 
can be paid by the child in nickels. 
A nickel can buy an ice cream cone.... 
Two nickels buys a comic book. The 
mound of nickels reminds the child 
of the sacrifice the parent is making 
in order that he can buy lessons. 

Question: “Can you supply.a psycho- 
logical tip that will encourage volun- 
teer practice habits at home ?’—Maria 
Riojos, Eagle Pass, Texas. 

Answer: One idea that works beau- 
tifully, says Miss Reed, fits practice 
into the family government. For in- 
stance, the parent and child can start 
the day out with a _ conversational 
prayer and devotional period. This sets 
in motion a pledge for the day, based 
on decision of the child to do the best 
he can. A reminder in form of some 
specific object seen throughout the 
day keeps the child’s determination 
sparkling bright. The object, or symbol, 
chosen might_be a “jacket” or “coat.” 
Each time one is seen, the child is 
reminded of the warmth and security 
of his home, and how he is a part of 
the team. 
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GOLLIWOGG’‘S CORNER 


Send us your ideas! 
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LOOK, BOYS AND GIRLS! SOME- 
THING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED! 
Our Pan is going to start a Book 
Record and IDEA EXCHANGE corner 
here! Pan has decided to call it 
GOLLIWOGG’S CORNER 
And can you guess why? Well, you’re 
all acquainted with the music of the 
famous French composer, Claude De- 
bussy, who loved boys and girls so 
that much of his music when he wrote 
it was filled with laughter and moon- 
light and all kinds of other wonderful 


things for them to enjoy. His little 
daughter had a_ kinky-haired doll 
named “Golliwogg,” and it was this 
same little doll, together with the 


rhythmic, spirited dance of our Amer- 
ican negro, that inspired Debussy to 
write the capricious, toe-tickling “Gol- 
liwogg’s Cakewalk.” 

Golliwogg’s Corner is our own boys 
and girls corner, and we want you to 
send us ideas, or tell us about yourself 
and your music. This month, we have 
a wonderfully interesting letter from 
one of our young Texas readers. Here 
it is: 

DEAR PAN: 


I have enjoyed taking music lessons 


this summer. When I started taking 
them, I did not know a thing about 
music but now I know a lot. 


The first day, my teacher told us 
about the Music Woods, and the story 
was so interesting! The next lesson, 
we got our keyboard charts to prac- 
tice on at home. On our sixth lesson, 
we got our song books! 

I have learned to play a lot of the 
songs. On July 6, we had prize day, 
to see who could play the songs. We 
had first and second place winners and 
I was one who came out in first place 
with four others! 

We are having 16 lessons altogether. 
We will have only five more. After 
we have finished our lessons we are 
going to have a program for our moth- 
ers and fathers. 

When I get older, I want to play 
the piano in plays at school, and at 
church. 


Tell us about yourself! 


I am glad Virginia France could 
teach me how to play the piano this 
summer. It has been fun to play with 
the others in the class. Music is easy 
to play and it is also easy to learn to 
read. After my lessons are over, I am 
going to finish learning the other songs 
in the book. I can play 14 songs now. 
I hope I get to take lessons again, soon. 

Did I tell you that we do not have 


a piano and I do not know when my 
parents will be able to get one. You 
see there are six children in my fam- 


ily. I am 12 years old. One of my sis- 
ters, Ruth Etta, 8 years old, is having 
this summer The teacher 
she has learned very well. 
I intend never to forget my start in 
music this summer. 
Sincerely, vow 


lessons too. 


says 


friend, 


Ruby Louise Davidson 
Box 657 
South San Antonio, Texas 
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Records for Boys and Girls 


“The Emperor’s New Clothes,” from 
Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tale 
of the same name. Written by Ray- 
mond Abrashkin, with music by Doug- 


las Moore. Conducted by Walter Hendl. 
This is the first opera to be 
specifically for children, scored by a 
famous composer, and played by great 
artists. 


created 


The general concept or idea, the 
structure, language, imagery and 
presentation are at a level of under- 
standing of today’s children. 

(Note Professor Moore is_ head 
of the School of Music at Columbia 
University. Walter Hendl’s recording 


orchestra is extracted from the per- 
sonnel of the New York Philharmonic; 
his permanent status is that of conduc- 
tor of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra. 
Hendl is an ardent 
programs. 


crusader for youth 


Musical Books for Boys and Girls 
“Songs to Grow On,” by Beatrice 
Landeck. E.'S. Marks, publishers. 
American folksongs for children with 
explanatory text, rhythm 
rangements and listed recordings. 
“Rhythmic Games and 
Dorothy Hughes. 
pany, publishers. 
3asic activities for elementary school 
with balls, ropes, scarfs, 


band ar- 


Dances,” by 


American Book Com- 


rhythmic and 
dramatic impersonations and design in 
music. 

“Strike Up the Band,” by Alberta 
Powell Graham. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 385 Madison Avenue, New York. 

The author, formerly supervisor of 
music in the Public Schools of 
a graduate of American 
and Northwestern 
written a book that will be 
derstood and appealing to teen-agers 
between 10 and 14 years of age. It is 
a work that abounds in 
formation. 


lowa, 
Controversy 
and Cornell, has 


easily un- 


practical in- 











NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


D., Founder - President 
Austin, Texas 


Ir) Allison, Mus. 
Box 1113, 


/ 
HAZEL GRIGGS 
fifth Town Hall recital’ 


Dear Southwestern: A loyal Texan, 
Hazel Griggs, will give her fifth Town 
Hall recital October 28. Early in Sep- 
tember Miss Griggs will play three 
concerti with Sinfonia de la Universi- 
dad, Mexico City, Jose Vasquez con- 
ducting. Miss Griggs is also Director 
of the New School of Music at Scars- 
dale (a suburb of New York). While 


enroute to Tanglewood she described 


a Family Musicale at the school. One 
father, internationally known as a 
psychologist, played the violin in a 
piano-and-string ensemble; a corpora- 
tion lawyer helped out with his viola; 
socialite mammas played piano accom- 
paniments for son-clarinetists; and the 
wind-up was a two-piano mother-and- 
laughter combination featuring com- 
ing debutantes. 

Estelle Ruth, Guild Chairman of 
Akron, Ohio, writes in the Tuners Jour- 
nal: “Every well conducted audition has, 
as well as its musical side, its social 
angle. This is the oil that keeps the 
machinery running smoothly, the milk 
of human kindness, the warmth of 
teacher friendships, the joy of inter- 
esting new contacts and the spirit of 
true fellowship”. 

Effa Ellis Perfield, for many years 
on Park Avenue, New York, has flown 
to Los Angeles and found a new home 
with the ease of a bird, and she says 
it is perfect for her and the first 
place she looked. Mrs. Perfield will 
give courses in many Western States 
this winter, as well as in Los Angeles. 

The newest concert hall in New 
York, the beautiful Carl Fischer Hall, 
is established in the Big City in time 
to meet an urgent need. Times Hall 


Three Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast 


Grace White, Representative and Editor 
527 W. 12lst St., New York, N. Y. 


JAMES REISTRUP 
Will teach at Campbell School of Music, 
Washington, D. C. 
has closed and Town is already booked 
to capacity. If young people would 
make their first appearances in this 
delightful small hall, much grief might 
be spared. 

Paul Clarke Stauffer presented his 
honor pupils at the Wednesday Club, 
San Diego. How does it feel to have 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Piano Teachers 


Che of your patrons will ask, 


: 3 ro a Guild Chapter in ¢% ee : 
Wetter gel if sbeiilisil, — you always meant fo, 


— now ts the lime. 


Write to Guild headquarters in Austin. 
You will be on your way to doing a fine, 
constructive thing for your town, which will 


also do much for you. 


GUILD 


Irl Allison, M. A., Mus. D., Founder-President 


Austin, Texas 
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MUSICIANS IN ALABAMA 
HEADLINES 


By Esther Rennick 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Piano Workshop Held 

The outstanding event in musical 
circles in Birmingham during the 
summer was the piano workshop which 
Dr. Paul Roe Goodman held for teach- 
ers and students. Dr. Goodman, music 
educator and head of Piano and Organ 
Department at Central State College 
in Edmond, Okla., is secretary of the 
Maier Association and judge in the 
auditions of the National Guild of 
Piano teachers. While in Birmingham, 
Dr. Goodman was assisted by Miss 
Giula Williams, graduate of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, member of the 
County School Music Faculty, and di- 
rector of her studio at Forbes Piano 
Company. 

President Entertains Members 

O. W. Schanbacher, President of the 
Birmingham Symphony Orchestra, en- 
tertained members of his board at 
“the Club” during which time wonder- 
ful plans were made to provide sym- 
phony music “for the Masses.” Since 
moving the concerts to the auditorium, 
it is possible to offer some season 
tickets for $3.50, or only 50 cents a 
concert. In cooperation with the city 
and county board of education, a series 
of youth concerts have been arranged. 

Win Club Scholarships 

Winners of the annual scholarship 
competitions of the Birmingham Music 
Club included Hazel Cotton, young pian- 
ist, who studies at the Birmingham 
Conservatory of Music after eight years 
instruction with Alma Stockmar Hall. 
The winner in voice, lovely young 
soprano Joyce Tibbels, pupil of Ruth 
Scott Parker, will begin her work at 
the University of Alabama this Fall. 

A nation-wide winner at the Academy 
of Vocal Arts in Philadelphia was a 
Birmingham student, Betty Joe McWil- 
liams who won the state auditions in 
voice held in the Spring by the Ala- 
bama Federation of Music Clubs for 
the National Federation. She will go 
to Philadelphia this Fall to continue 
her studies, according to her teacher at 
the Birmingham Conservatory of Music, 
Mrs. Martha McClung. 

Alabama’s Nell Rankin has been 
added to the roster of the Metropolitan 
Opera as leading mezzo-soprano. She 
will sing the Amneris role in “Aida” 
and the mezzo lead in “Samson and 
Delilah,” and a number of other im- 
portant parts which have been written 
for the mezzo voice. 

Fine Concerts 

Gadsden, Alabama, long noted for its 
fine concerts and large numbers of 
music lovers, has stepped ahead of 
other Alabama cities by engaging 
Stephenson Barrett as Director of the 
Civic Music Association, and by pro- 
viding the city with a beautiful amphi- 
theater on the banks of the river 
where music lovers gather the year 
round to enjoy such artists as Mario 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Piano Teachers! Musicians! 


Here’s your opportunity! You get 20 pieces 
of sheet music for only $1! 

That's right! Send us 20 pieces of used 
music with $l—and we will match the 
quality and exchange piece for piece. 
More FUN! You and your pupils will find 
your exchange package as thrilling to open 
as a Christmas package. So send along 
your music today. (Each additional piece 
of music only 5 cents. 10 cents on each 
album or book.) 


BURPEE’S SPECIALTY SHOPPE 
Dept. S. M. 
Delton, Michigan 














KAS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Professional training for 
all areas of applied mu- 
sic, theory, musicology, 
opera, and church mu- 
Sic. 


The facilities in building 
and equipment are of 
the finest; the faculty has 
national recognition. 


For details address 
T. Smith McCorkle, 
Dean. 

















TECHNIL 


Book I—Elementary and Intermediate (No. 6980) 
Book II—High Intermediate (No. 3478) 
Book I]J—Early Advanced and Advanced 


The Entine 25 Branches 


For developing technic necessary to go 


playing, including rhythmic and dynamic variations. 
by 
HANS BARTH 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 119 west 4oth street (eu) York 8 Y. 











MUSIC FOR FUN 


HIT PARADE SONGS 
LIGHT CLASSICS 
OGIE 


The Miele Mart 


817 Kress Bldg. Houston 2, Texas 


OS OOS 


For Uniforms 





at a Lower Cost 
per Year... 


64 CRADDOCK Uniforms 


® Smartly Styled 
® Expertly Tailored 
© Longer Wearing 


The Choice of Champions! 











@**The Craddock Bandsman’ 
—chock-full of practical, origi- 
nal uniform design ideas is 
available without charge to 
superintendents, principals 
and band directors only. 
Others, $1.50 per copy. 





UNIFORMS 


CRADDOCK BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO 
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The Artist At... 


(Continued from page l6)e4 


Be careful not to bump the first tone 
of the melodic phrase. It wants to go 
somewhere, not to be treated as though 
it had already arrived. 





Look away from the keyboard much 
of the time and you will play with bet- 
ter posture, more freedom and more 
fluent reading. 

Warm the insides of the phrase with 
that vital urge that keeps the music 
alive. Project a singing quality and a 


New Music For The New Season 


BAND 
Rhumba (from 2nd Symphony) 


Full $7.50 — Symphonic $11.00 


I Like It Here (patriotic march) 
Full Band $1.25 


CHORUS 
God is a Spirit (SATB) 


McDonald-Cailliet 


Clay Boland 


Brahms-Duane 


(based on theme from Ist Symphony) 


Four be the Things (SSA) 

I Like it Here (patriotic) SATB 
Little Boy (SATB & SSA) 

The Rock-a-by Lady (SA--easy) 


Wirth-Elkan 
Clay Boland 
John T. Howard 
Ada Richter 


(sample copies of chorus music sent to choral directors on request) 


PIANO SOLO 


Three easy pieces by ADA RICHTER 


1. The Traffic Cop 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY. 


1716 Sansom Street 


2. The Ferris Wheel 





3. At the Barber Shop each 


INC. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


New Operetic - AROUND THE SEASONS 


for Grades and Junior High 


performance 
Simple 


acts 


10 copies required... 





118 West Ohio Street 
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by Inez Hubbard Hicks and Theodosia Paynter 


Here is a new three-act operetta brim full of music for every season; clever 

lialogue, and picturesque dances! When produced in its entirety, it will give 

tuneful view of the entire school year's activity; appropriate for close of 
ear. 

Yes, and there are other ways to present this versatile show! Each act is com- 

plete; each can be used as a one-act seasonal assembly program. Also, if only 

the first two acts are used, omitting Act Three, you have an excellent Christmas 


© stage and suited to many occasions, it is sure to be a favorite! Three 
one stage set, sixty minutes to perform. 


Dance steps available separately 


Send for approval copy today! 


Deo you have our latest catalog of 
new school charuses? Ath for it! 


RAYMOND A. Hoffman 
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vitality sufficient to interest the tired 
business man sitting in the back row. 

Teach the student how to think out 
the fundamental principles of unity, 
variety and proportion in the musical 
approach to everything he plays. Then 
he is studying music with a purpose, 
not just taking lessons. 


Summary of Maier 
Technical Principles .. . 

The pianist identifies himself as an 
integral part of his instrument. 

He draws out, coaxes, caresses and 
manipulates the keys in such a variety 
of ways as to give the utmost to his 
interpretations. 

Hitting, whacking, poking, pounding 
and sgueezing are out of the picture. 

Instant relaxations occur frequently 
as he swings, floats, glides or flips to 
the next position. Preparation for the 
new position is made in such a way 
that the movement itself balances and 
relaxes the preceding tension; thus the 
playing mechanism renews itself and 
makes a quick recovery from any ac- 
cumulated tension. 

As every phrase is played with ease 
and flow, the whole body feels a surge 
of controlled energy. Every movement 
has a purpose. 

The left foot supports a balanced 
movement in any direction. The torso 
adjusts itself to the approach of any 
position along the keyboard. The elbow 
tip steers the forearm and hand where 
they should go. With this control the 
elbow feels as light as a feather. 
The fingers adjust to the keys, not 
y that tense straight up and down 
action, but by varying degrees of ro- 
tation from the forearm socket. The 
finger tip is firm but never curved 
tensely. 

The hand is adjusted at all times 
to the most comfortable and efficient 
position suitable to that particular 
phrase or passage. 

The thumb is never’ excessively 
curved. It moves loosely, flexibly and 
with perfect timing in coordination with 
the rest of the playing mechanism. 

Thus piano technique becomes a 
vital, inseparable, integral part of 
every shade of musical expression. 

This conception of technic embraces 
everything that is done at the piano, 
linking the pianist directly to the great 
art of music. 


o 


Musicians In Alabama... 


(Continued from page 25) 


Lanza, Helen Jepson, Eleanor Steber, 
Rise Stevens, Blanche Thebom and 
others. 
Summer Camp Report 

The University of Alabama reports 
that their summer music camp with 
more than 200 youthful musicians 
from all over the State and several 
from adjoining states, was the biggest, 
best, and most enthusiastic in the 
history of the University. Plans are 
being made for a bigger and better 
Camp in 1952. 
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TMTA ... 


(Continued from page 17) 


to give a children’s concert at the 
school auditorium. The concert proved 
a great success, and it gave us a feel- 
ing of pride to do something so con- 
structive for our boys and girls. 

All our meetings this past season 
held a record attendance. 


Guest Artist In Recital 


Guest artist on Dorothy Doll’s stu- 
dent recital in San Antonio recently 
was Dorothy White, former San An- 
tonian whose “Fun With Music” con- 
certs for children have won her success 
in New York City. Students of Miss 
Doll who performed during the eve- 
ning were Charles Wright, Lynda 
Wyatt, Buddy Taegle, Lana Trousdale, 
Betty Glass, Dianne Parker, Mignon 
Middleton, Dorothy James, Paula Rath- 
bone, Sandra Kay Akin and Mary Ann 
Bobby. Ann Brandstetter, violin pupil 
of Dr. Eric Sorantin, was also pre- 
sented in four solos. 





NEW INSTRUCTOR AT 
CONSERVATORY 


New director of the Department of 
Violin, Musical Arts Conservatory, 
Amarillo, is Josephine Citron, graduate 
of the Juilliard School of Music, New 
York, and former concert artist. Mrs. 
Citron has studied with several well 
known teachers in the East and has 
given concerts in New York and abroad. 





CONSERVATORY GIVES 
PIANO FESTIVAL 


At the Fourth Annual Piano Festival 
given by the Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory in Amarillo during the summer, 
students of Dr. Leo Podolsky per- 
formed at four successive evening re- 
citals. 

Artists presented were Ardath John- 
son, Alice Detten, Hurshelene J. 
McCarty, Margaret Heiny, Jean Siler, 
Jim Metcalf, Charlene Johnson, Bob 
Ricks, Mary Lou Jacquot, Patsy Riddle, 
Karolyn K. Martin, Betty Gilbert, 
Gloria Howard Whiteside, Marie 
Sapenter, and Robert Hunter. 
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CHRISTMAS 


its Carols, Customs and Legends 

















— Christmas observance takes on a new and even deeper 
Ga as meaning with this unique book. It provides 
|| ClarieConons Over 75 carols—the favorites, many not s 
Fars Senets Sexier ond Lpends familiar, some quite unknown 
&, Authentic, absorbing information 
toms, traditions and symbols of Christmas. 
The arrangements of the carols by Ruth Heller are in four 
parts for mixed voice or unison singing 
The Introduction traces the origins of the Celebration 
Christmas and of the universal sym! 
Carols and special customs res 
Beautiful symbolic cover in full color 
60 CENTS 
& 
The Christmas Carolers’ Book 
in Song and Story 
One of the most delightful books of carols published. It contains ov S 
stories behind each carol. Arrangements include four-part mixed it, unisor 
md several for children's voices 50 CENTS 


For Complete Contents See Our Catalog 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Musi 
434 South Wabash Ave. a Chicago 5 





Do You Want A Fally Rounded 
Musical Education ? 


You can get it at Hardin-Simmons University. 
Instruction in Voice, Instruments, and Theory 


HARDIN-SIM™MONS UNIVERSITY 
Abilene, Texas 


“The school which is noted for its a cappella ch 
| cowboy band” 


ind its 
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THE PEDLER COMPANY 
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National Guild... 


(Continued from page 24) 

one winning the Paderewski Médal of 
the Guild, another a cash prize in High 
School Diploma class, and several oth- 
ers with medals, diplomas and awards, 
one playing in a national convention, 
and another with orchestra? 

Bernice Frost is re-engaged by the 
Savannah, Georgia Piano Teachers Club 


for lectures, piano study, and confer- 
ences early in September. Miss Frost 
had large classes and a demanding 


schedule at Juilliard this summer. 


The Festival of Music at Fall River, 
Mass., raises $800 each year for de- 
serving young high school students’ 
college scholarships. Mrs. Alma Ca- 
nuel, Guild chairman there, writes that 
all who have won the scholarships in 
the piano field have been in Guild 
auditions. John Moriaty, first to re- 
ceive one of these aids, is now a sen- 
ior at New England Conservatory, and 
will be sponsored by the Fall River 
Kiwanis Club for a recital October 18. 
Mrs. Canuel is one of the moving 
spirits in all this musical development. 


Isabel Hutcheson... 


Nationally Known Piano Teacher 
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Reopening of her Dallas Studio 
Sept. 4th, 1951 


100542 ELM ST. DALLAS, TEXAS 
——————————————— eee 


TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Fort Worth, Texas 





Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
Member Texas Association of Music Schools 


DONALD W. BELLAH, B.M., M.M.. 


Chairman Division of Fine Arts 





MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR COLLEGE 
FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
ind Texas Association of Music Schools 
Bachelor of Music decree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Music 
Education. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Applied Music. Lessons available 
in string and wind instruments, percussion instrumenis, Cello, Harp, Piano Normal, 
Piano Ensemble 
For Further Informatio:., Address: Gordon G. Singleton, Ph.D., President, Belton, Texas 


WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus.D., Director 


DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


a non-prcfit educational institution 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
Courses leading to B.Mus. Degree 
Summer Master Classes by Artist Teachers 
For catalog and other information, write: 
Secretary. Danfelser School of Music, 123 Scuth Broadway 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 






























For Piano Teachers and Students 
Master Chart for Scale Fingerings 


Comments from Users: 


“Much needed”—”Excellent”—"Very helpful.” 
Price:—.30 4 copies—$1.00 


Leo Lawless, Sterling, Kansas 


HOUSTON CONSERVATORY 
Superbly Located in the Residential Area of Houston 
Artist Teachers — Modern Studios 
Complete Offering for B. Mus. Degree—Accredited by 
State Department of Education 
Member 
Texas Association of Music Schools 


For Information 


MOZART HAMMOND, President 
3614 Montrose Blvd. 











Houston 6, Texas 

















Many towns would do well to start 
aid for their own young artists. Even 
more than scholarships is the need for 
help after graduation, when the first 
rungs of the ladder of success are so 
insecure and the next step so high. 
Paid recitals at this stage are the 
greatest need of our country, all music 
educators agree. 

The Campbell School of Music in 
Washington, D. C., Dr. Richard Wer- 
der, Director, has secured the distin- 
guished services of James Reistrup 
as teacher of piano and composer-in- 
residence. Prof. Reistrup will open the 
fall season with a series of radio talks. 

— * 
Southwest Director on NBC 

Victor Alessandro, musical director 
of the San Antonio Symphony, was 
guest conductor of the NBC Symphony 
on a Sunday evening concert recently 
which presented Metropolitan Opera 
Soprano Dorothy Kirsten as soloist. 








EAST TEXAS BAPTIST COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Dexter L. Riddle, B.A., B.M., Director 


Capable Staff—Curriculum for Music Ed.; 
Applied Music; Sacred Music. 
Member: Texas Assoc. Music Schools 
Dr. H. D. Bruce, President 
Marshall, Texas 











Department of Music and Fine Arts 


UNION UNIVERSITY 


Jackson, Tennessee 


Alton E. Harvey, B.M., M.M., Director 
Qualified Staff, courses in applied music, 
theory, church music, band, chorus 
and public school music. 
Warren F. Jones, President 




















School of Music 
University of Wichita 


Wichita, Kansas 

B. M. Degrees in Voice, Piano, Organ, 

Orchestral Instruments 
B.M.E. Degree with Vocal or 

Instrumental Major 

M.M. Degree in Music Education or 

Performance 
Walter Duerksen, Director 


Southern College 
of Fine Arts 


This College has an unex- 
celled staff of more than 25 
artist instructors 


and 


Offers all levels of applied 
Music, and the full curricula 
leading to the B.M.E. and B.M. 
Degrees in keeping with stan- 
dards set up by the accredit- 
ing Associations of both the 
state and of the national agen- 
cies. 

Tuitions are reasonable. Many 
veterans have studied and are 
now studying in this college. 


Address the President's Office: 


HOMER F. SPRINGFIELD, 
B. A., M. Mus., Mus. D. 


$11 Lovett Blvd. Houston, Texas 
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The Significance ... 


(Continued from page 13) 
modate his teaching to the capabilities 
of the average—but doing so often 
seemed like harnessing a Pegasus to a 
mill-cart. In the last year of his life 
his young daughter enrolled in a music 
appreciation class which I taught at 
UCLA. I asked her to get some ideas 
from her father on “ways and means” 
of promoting interest in his works 
among ordinary common-garden va- 
riety students. 


Schonberg thought about the ques- 
tion, and set me through her a list 
of works in a listening order. During 
his last year, the University offered 
several public recitals which in the 
main followed the “order of works” 
which he thought best calculated to 
arouse public interest among ordinary 
students. The task was herculean, how- 
ever. It has always been much easier 
to get publicity in the papers concern- 
ing him, than to get people to listen 
to his music. 

He felt keenly the fact his music 
was not played. When he was invited 
to contribute a congratulatory message 
for the retirement of Koussevitzky, for 
instance, he failed to respond simply 
because he felt that Koussevitzky who 
did so much for modern music neg- 
lected him. The Los Angeles Orchestra 
did not play his music, and he regretted 
that omission too. He came to feel 
that America was ready to do every- 
thing for him except play his music. 
Whether a great flurry of recordings 
and performances will now descend 
upon us remains to be seen. After 
Bartok’s death suddenly everyone began 
to play Bartok, and he was lauded to 
the skies for works which previously 
no performing artist would touch. Will 
a similar fate overtake Schonberg? 

At his funeral rites which were read 
by Rabbi Edgar Magnin of the great 
Reform temple on Wilshire, the rabbi 
compared the historicity of the oc- 
casion with the historicity of Mozart’s 
or Haydn’s funerals. Alexander 
Schreiner, organist of the Salt Lake 
Tabernacle, played two Bach chorals, 
both of which had been favorites of 
Schonberg. Seventy-three persons paid 
tribute by their attendance at the rites, 
prominent among them being UCLA 
and University of Southern California 
music faculty members. 


Schonberg’s life had been a commen- 
tary upon our times. Though recognized 
everywhere he was never once able in 
the United States to earn a living 
from his compositions—always he de- 
pended on teaching. Although every- 
where talked about, and although 
written up in all music reference books 
of our time as one of the “greats,” 
his music walked as an unknown 
among us. He was neither able to reap 
a living from it nor even to secure 
performances. Will he now rise to the 
immortality that actual performances 
bring, or has his music a message 
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only for the pre-War Central European 
mind ? 
What will the answer be? 
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Sheet Music 





Sheet Music . . Records . . 
and other fine pianos .. Band In 
struments . . Hammond Organs .. 
and complete musical accessory and 
service departments. Stop in or mail 
your order. 


JARLREED 
Music Company 


805 Congress 


Steinway 


Austin, Texas 
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Bb Bass Saxophone 
Ist Trombone B.C. 
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(Altos) Conductor's Score—$1.00 
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Boston; Harland Bradford, Manchester, a AL 
UNIFORM New Hampshire; and Dr. LeRoy B. é' WAGNER, 
Campbell, Warren, Pennsylvania. Pianist 


WITH Dr. Bertha Foster, president of the ORCHESTRA 
Musicians Club of America, Miami, SOLOIST 
RECITALIST 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

ARTIST 


Since 
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student to higher music education. 
Other addresses and lectures were Sight-reading. Tone production. Methodic 
given by Herman J. Rosenthal, Troy, cultivation of finger-independence, speed 
N.Y.; Charles Haubiel, New York City; ae Integration of technique and 
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Dr. Albert Edmund Brown, well- Founded 1904 Member N. A. S. M 
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GELHAAR UNIFORM CO. known voice instructor of Denver, re- For information, write Registrar, 801 Oak St 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI cently announced his marriage of July CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
6 in Denver to Miss Mary Kendall 
Wright, also of that city. 
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Texas Wesleyan College Hockaday Junior College 
Southern Methodist University Fort Worth, Texas Dallas, Texas 
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Orville J. Bor hers, B.M., M.A., Ph.D.| %irector, Department of Music | Director, Department of Music 
1 thool of Music 1K ilgore Junior College 
| Kilgore, Texas 
Miss Anne Dean Turk, B. M. 
| Chairman, Department of Music 


rinity University 
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hairman, Division of Fine Arts Dean, School of Music Chairman, Department of Music 
Conservatories 
} Musical Arts Conservatory 
Abilene, Texas Amarillo, Texas 
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ABILENE 


BURFORD, Leonard—M. A., Director, 


Depart- 
ment of Music, 


Abilene Christian College. 


WOOTTON, Charles F. Pianist, Conductor 
Piano, Theory, Public School Music, 2001 
South 19th, Abilene, Texas 

AMARILLO 


GLENN, Gladys M.—M.Mus., M.A.; Mus.D., Pres- 


ident and Teacher of Piano, Musical Arts 
Conservatory, Amarillo, Texas. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Mus.B. & Mus.M. Piano and 
Theory. Musical Arts Conservatory. 1710 
Tyler St., Amarillo, Texas. 

AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild of 


Piano: Teachers, Inc.; American College of 
Musicians; and National Fraternity of Stu- 
dent Musicians. Sponsorship of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address: Box 1113. 


LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas School of 
Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 


BEAUMONT 
MILAM, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.D., Supervisor 
Music Education, Beaumont City Schools. 
BEEVILLE 
KREMER, Jeannette Hughes—Voice-Choir. First 
Methodist Church, Beeville, Texas. 


BROWNWOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher of Piano, 
eory, Organ; Progressive Series of Piano; 
Organist, First Methodist Church, 907 Center. 


BRANOM, Mae—Professor of Music. Chairman, 
Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker College. 

GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Dean, Department of 
Music, Howard Payne College, Brownwood 


GROVE, Eloise—Teacher of Voice and Dra- 
matics, Director Women’s Choir, Howard 
Payne College, Brownwood, Texas. 


CANYON 
BRIGHT, Houston—Associate Professor of Music 


West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


WOLFE, C. Burdette—Chairman school of Mu- 
sic, Del Mar College. 


DALLAS 


BECK, Irma—Piano Harmony, 5119 Junius Street 
Ph. T-2986. 


BORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School of 


Music, Southern Methodist University. 
COBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods. 3521 
Cornell Ave., Dallas 5. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 1156, 


Class Piano; City Schools. Res. Studio, and 
301 Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B. M.—Piano, Theory, 4218 
Throckmorton. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
of Voice, Southern Methodist University. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known piano 
teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and 
group work for pianists. Piano teachers 
forum conducted. Summer-Session — Normal 
work; Refresher course for piano teachers. 
Brook Mays Music Studios. 


KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 Cole 
Avenue. 
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MASON, Grace Tudor—Piano-Voice, Pres., Dal 
las Dunning School; Nat'l Normal Staff 
Author: Junior-Senior Scale-Chord Writing 
Book. (New York Studio: 816 Carnegie Hall) 

POLK, Daisy—Schoo!l for Singers; 2917 Reagan 
Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak Lawn). 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School of Music 
Southern Methodist University. 

WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.—Teacher of Voice. 121 


So. Mont Clair—5555 University. 
DENTON 
HODGSON, Walter H., Ph.D.—Dean, School of 
Music, North Texas State College, Box 5338 
N.T. Station, Denton, Texas. 
JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, Texas 


State College for Women 


KASZYNSKI, Hubert B.—Assistant Prof. Musi 
T.S.C.W., Denton. 420 Sherman Dr., Denton 
OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. Dramatic 
Lyric Soprano, Teacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers’ and “The Child 
Voice.’’ Texas State College for Women 
SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio—Artist Professor of Pian 

North Texas State College. 


EL PASO 
MUTNICK, Mrs. Reuben Teacher of Pian 
6313 Weems Way, El Paso, Texas 
THE MORGAN Piano Studies, 1323 Montana St 
Ph. 2-9502. 


FLORESVILLE 


SPRUCE, Mrs. Cleo—Piano 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS, Victor B.— Graduate, New England 
Conservatory; Past National President, Com 
posers and Authors Association of America 


Teacher of 


Voice; Scloist; Composer and 
Song Leader 


Music Director Riverside Church 


BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M.M., Chairman, 


Division of Fine Arts, Professor of Organ; 
Texas Wesleyan College. 
McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; Mc 


NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


MARTIN, Marion Douglas—Teacher-Accompan- 
ist, Charter Member of National Piano Guild 
1813 Western, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


TILLET, Jeannette—Pianist, Teacher, Director 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty 
Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, and Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Direc- 
tor Texas Music Teachers Association 26 
S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano 
cianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 


Musi- 


HARLINGEN 
ORMESHER, DAVID—Teacher of Singing 
HOUSTON 


KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School of Piano, 210 
Marshall Ave. 














MEYER, Theo. D.—School of Music, Teacher 
Pianist, Composer. Permanent certificate by 
Texas State Dept yf ttion. Accredited 
to teach vocal and instrumental music ] 
Francis Ave. 

SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS—Dr. H 
mer F. Springfield, President 

KATY 

BOYD, ED—Director Instrumental Music, Publi 

Schools 
ODESSA 

PAGE, Reobert—Teacher of Voice jlessa Col 

lege, Odessa, Texas 
SAN ANTONIO 

DREIBR T, Irving M I 
enridge High S 4 é 

FOX, C r J ippe 
inces in progran >. Mul 
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HARLAN, Henry srady Publishe 
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WICHITA FALLS 

DIDZUN, Mrs. ¢ J., Theory 

sion f Mus 
ARKANSAS 

BAILEY, Katherine Price—T f nging 
Fort Smith Junior College. Member National 
Association of Teacher f Singing Past 
President, Arkansas State Music Teachers 
Association, Fort Smitl Ark 

CALIFORNIA 
HS, |} Vikt \ 
ind {M 
H ay W a ? 

TARNOWSKY, Sergei Teacher f Piano. Los 

Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts, 845 


South Fiqueroa, Hollywood 
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GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, accompan- 
ist, theory, Keyboard harmony, ear training 
taught. Student of Homer Grunn, Leo Podol- 
sky, Ignace Hilsberg, Lee Patison. Ph. 523-79 
2363 E. St., San Bernardino. - 

WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 War- 
nall Ave., Los Angeles 


COLORADO 


Berton—Teacher of Singing, School 
University of Colorado. Boulder, 


COFFIN, Dr. 
of Music 
Colorado. 

SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano-Teacher of Sing- 

ing. Studios in Walsenburg, Colo., and Raton, 

N. M 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Singing, De 
Paul University. De Young Studios, 721 N 
Michigan Ave. 
GANZ, Rudolph—President, 
College 
IVINS, 


Chicago Musical 
64 Van Buren Street. 
Maurice G., D.—Voice, 
626 Fine Arts Bldg. 
MacBURNEY, Thomas N. 
609 Fine Arts Bldg., 


Anna Piano. 


-Teacher of Voice, 
410 South Michigan Ave 


INDIANA 
SIMMERS, Marie W., Mus.D. 
Simmers School of Music, 
Street, Ft. Wayne 6, 


Director Marie 
303 West DeWald 


Indiana. 


IOWA 


TA—K ithle 2en 
1009 25th 


SIGMA ALPHA |! 
tional President 
Moines 11 


Davison, Na«a- 
Street, Des 


KANSAS 
TAYLOR, Robert M.—A.B 
Oratorio and recital, Tenor. Adjudicator and 
yuest director of festivals. Head of Music 
Department, Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kans 


A.M., M.M., Ph.D., 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt—Pianist and teach- 
er. Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave., 
B ston 


MICHIGAN 

National Professional Music 
ss Marie Marti, National Presi- 
st Fourth St., Royal Oak, Michi- 


DELTA OMICRON 
Fraternity. Mis 
dent. 525 Wes 


gan. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Marie . Profess 


ppi Woman's 


MINNESOTA 

WAUGH, Harvey R. 

Arts & Music 
‘loud, Minn 


Chairman, Division of 
State Teachers College, Saint 


MISSOURI 


WEBSTER CO MUSIC DEPT.—Under the 
direction of The Sisters of Loretto at the Foot 
; Degrees offered: A. B. in Music 
1. B. in Music Education. 

Organ, and Theory. Optional courses in Mu 
sic Education quality students for the State 
Teachers Certificate. Webster Grove. 


NEW JERSEY 
FELL, Romley—Teacher of 
NYSTA & NATS 


Newark 


Singing. Member 
Studios: Home, 38 James St., 


NEW MEXICO 

BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Professor of 
Music, Eastern New Mexico State College, 
Box 117, Portales. 

DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Byrdis Walk- 
er Danfelser, p President. Faculty 
of 18 Teachers. 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
querque 


NEW YORK 


ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Associate 
Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Steinway Hall, 
New York City. 

GERRY, Arthur—Teacher of Singing. Member: 
AGMA; NYSTA; NATS, American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing. 145 East 92nd Street 
New York City. 

HATCHEK, Walter 
304 West 78th St., New York City. 

HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher. Two- 
piano recitals with Jewel Bethany Hughes. 
Classes in New York and Waashington, D.C. 
338 W. 89th St., New York 24, ; a 

KORTSCHAK, Hugo—Violinist. 
91st St., 


32 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 


Studio: 
New York 28, New York. 


155 East 


MAYO, Gladys—Piano 
Member Piano Faculty 
Music, 550 Riverside Dr., 

MILLER, Miss 


and Allied Subjects 
Juilliard School of 
New York City. 
Rosalie — Teacher of Singing. 
Roosevelt College, Chicago. Studio: 200 West 
57th St., New York 7. 
SCHOFIELD, Edg 
Repertoire 
New York City 23 
TAYLOR, Bernard—Teacher of Singing, Juil- 
liard School of Music, New York City, Juilliard 
Summer School. Member American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, National Association 
Teachers of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 
WHITE, Grace—National Representative Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 W. 12I1st 
St., New York City. 


Voice-Building, 
We 2st 67th Street, 


OKLAHOMA 


COLLAR, Helen—Piano Dept., Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women, 


18281 S. 19th St., Chickasha, 
Oklahoma. 


RICKER, Herbert—B.A., B.M., M.M., Concert 
- Composer - Teacher. Studio: 716 NW 
.. (Guest Teacher, Sherwood Music 

, Chicago). Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MU PHI EPSILON, National Music - Sorority, 
Ruth Row Clutcher (Mrs. John) National Pres- 
ident, 21 Kent Road, Upper Darby. 

SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches for 
Bands and Orchestras, R.F.D. No. 1, Schwenk- 
ville. Catalogue sent on request 


TENNESSEE 


D.—TeackHer of Piano, 
44, Knoxville, Tenn. 


JONES, John 614 West 


Hill, Apt 


VIRGINIA 


HARRIS Conductor and Teacher 
f Voice 
HARRIS, Zoe Lynex—Vocal Coach and Teacher 
f Piano, " jetleveon Court Apts., Danville, Va 
POOL, Arlette—Teacher of Piano, Fairfax Hall, 


Waynesboro, Virgina 
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Implications .. . 
(Continued from page 11) 

tience with the small group of distin- 
guished people who have thus refused 
to sign. Their pride is never hurt when 
they are forced to produce birth cer- 
tificates and other data pertinent to 
travel in foreign countries. The princi- 
ple is not different. Let’s have them 
sign. 

Cicero, the Roman statesman, said: 
“What nobler employment, or more 
valuable to the state, than that of the 
man who instructs the rising genera- 
tion”? Never in the history of the 
United States has the challenge for 
statesmanship been’ greater. Good 
teachers produce good citizens. Good 
citizens can produce good statesmen 
and political leaders. The stigma of 
West Point reflects equally on the 
homes and teachers of the victims 
involved. The travesty is that many 
in other institutions, equally guilty, 
have not been apprehended. The 
greater travesty is that our political 
leaders at home, in the state, and in 
the national government have been 
guilty of greater sins in their respec- 
tive capacities and they go blatantly 
on, unapprehended, and _ unpunished. 
Teachers, let’s answer the call for dy- 
namic citizenship. Let the clean-up be 
in me first, and then in you. 


* 
Bagpipes and... 


(Continued from page 14) 


and so far, the latest to be composed 
and produced in Scotland was my own 
opera, “The Weird of Colbar,” produced 
in Glasgow in March 1937). 

Among the excellent Scottish com- 
posers now doing fine work are Francis 
George Scott, who has carved a niche 
for himself in the Scottish Temple of 
Fame as a great song composer. Cedric 
Thorpe Davie has distinguished himself 
in his excellent work for the Edinburgh 
Festival of Music and Drama, Dr. Erik 
Chisholm, though now a resident in 
Capetown, has proved himself a tower 
of strength in all departments of the 
art. Ilan Whyte is better known as a 
conductor, but is also a most industri- 
ous composer. 

There are many others who will no 
doubt be heard of in the near future. 
And so, I close on a cheerful note... 
which I sincerely trust will be typical 
of the Scotland to come. 

~ e-— 








Boy Composer Writes Symphony 

Attracting a great deal of attention 
in South Texas music circles these days 
is Barney Chance, 18-year-old senior 
residing at Beaumont, whose “Third 
Symphony” was premiered in the spring 
during the fifth annual Say It With 
Music concert by the local band and 
orchestra in the school auditorium. Ac- 
cording to the high school’s music di- 
rector, Arnold Whedbee, Barney just 
naturally started out with more than 
“most of us garden variety folks ever 
acquire in a life time of study and 
application.” 
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VOLKWEIN FALL PUBLICATIONS 


YOUTHFUL SPIRIT Overture—by Earl D. Irons 


Full Band with full and condensed score $6.00 
Symphonic Band with full and concensed score $9.00 
JUNIOR HIGH Overture by A. J. White 
Full band with condensed score $3.50 Symphonic band $5.00 


U. S. STARRY EMBLEM—March 
LIEUT. SANTELMANNS—March 
HOOF PRINTS—March 

OUR FAVORITE—March 

FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN—March 


W. L. Skaggs 
Geo. Rosenkrans 
F. Frank 

Ben E. Atkisson 
B. F. Crumling 


Full Band with Conductor $1.25 
LIVING PICTURES OVERTURE C. W. Dalbey 
Arranged by Paul Yoder 
Full Band with Conductor $3.50 


These New Modern Arrangements should be in your library. 
Examine copies at your dealers or send direct to the publishers. 
Send for Volkwein Catalog and Free band conductor parts. 


VOLKWEIN BROS., 


Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Inc. 
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BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


W. R. White, President ¢ Waco, Texas 








CANTATAS 


Follower of the Star 

Neidlinger 1.00 
A previously unpublished choral 
work for mixed voices in the best 


vein of the composer of “Birthday 
of a King”. 

A Christmas Carol Pageant 

Diller and Page 75 


A thirty minute easy-to-stage play- 
let for a group of children, based 
on seventeen beautiful carols. 
Simple piano accompaniment. 


CAROL COLLECTIONS 


Merry Christmas—A Baker's Dozen of 
Christmas Carols in very easy ar- 
rangements for the piano by Walter 
Kirby, illustrated by L. F. Grant. .60 


Christmas Carols from Many Coun- 
tries — Coleman .60 


The Diller-Page Carol Book — 34 
Christmas tunes for old and young 
to play and sing 1.00 


CHORAL MUSIC 
(SATB) 
Christmas Song—Charles 18 
Come To the Stable with Jesus... .22 
Long Ago, one Chill December _ .22 


No Room in the Hotel—Niles 25 
(SAB) 

Jingle Bells — Pierpont-Marlowe 22 
O Holy Night—Adam 25 
(SSA) and (TTBB) 
Christmas is Coming — Milkey 22 


The Innkeeper’s Carol—Warner 22 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET LISTING ALL THE CHRISTMAS MUSIC IN THE SCHIRMER CATALOG 


NEW YORK: 3 East 43rd St. © BROOKLYN: 275 Livingston St. © CLEVELAND: 43 The Arcade © LOS ANGELES: 700 West 7th St. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


“*LIVE BELL’’ 


Top edge of bell with 
fingernail and note ‘‘ring™’ 
. @ live bell preferred 
by so many trumpeters for 
resonant, sparkling tone. 


SHORT FAST VALVES 
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Exomine one of the pistons. 
Note fine, precision work- 


moanship ond _ positive 
ection bottom spring. 


LYRE AND 
MOUTHPIECE 


In addition to the 

t\ beautiful case, price 
{ Wp includes @ music lyre 
ond silver plated 
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WP’ fer beginners 


ond students. 
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FORE A VALUE LIKE THIS... 
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Bb TRUMPET 
Bb CORNET 


Here is a trumpet that $ | 
answers the long-felt | 
need for a fine instrument . 
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In this instrument, fine workmanship is apparent even to the most 
critical eve. It is easy to blow, has fine intonation, and tone in all 
registers, is resonant and clear. Pitch is standard A-440. Finished 
in clear lacquer with handsomely engraved bell. An ideal student 
instrument. 


The case is De Luxe Model, all wood construction. Covered with long-wearing 
artificial sharkskin. Polished, brass-plated hardware and wedge lock handle. 


Lined throughout with crushed plush. 
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